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* OnpirLEMEN, | ge. 


I.. is generally dy ehe 4 

dedication is not /atirically pre- 
fixed to a book, that it has previouſ- 
ly obtained the approbation and pro- 
tection of the perſon to whom it is 
dedicated. Our Stricturiſt preſents 
to the public his profound and ex- 
tenſive diſquiſitions and tactical ani- 


2 under the patronage of 


l n A 2 | a very 


331 
n rrer e 


a very ſplendid, ſenatorial, and n mili- 
tary character; and by the aid of 
{6 reſpeFtable a ſandtion, would per- 
ſuade his readers, that he is attack- 
ing the perſonal veracity, : and profeſ- 
ſional fame, of Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton, under the auſpicies of ſo 
highly diſtinguiſhell and judicious a 
patron as Lord Rawdon. —Herein the 
Stricturiſt has ſhewn no little fa 
ty. At ſetting out, therefore, I con- 
ſider it as: duty: toithe public, to 
expoſe ſe Finiſter a. purpoſe; The 
rank: and wrigbt of. that nobleman; 
whole. game is moſt; judiciouſly 
- choſca by the Stiuailk, if uſed. with 
authority would be a juſt and: ſe- 
cure paſſpoxt to his production. If 
daringly: and pre ſumptuouſly uſurp- 
ed, will ea OY? his diſgrace. 


n 4 In 
* ä 
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1 
In the latter caſe, the inſiduous ar- 
tifice, inftead of foſtering malevo- 
lence under the wing of virtue, will 
| effectually defeat its own intention. 
It will baffle the views of the dedi- 
cator; and far from affording-the 
ſanction of Lord Rawdon's name to 
his work, will detratt from the ere - 
dit that might be due to his o 
I wilt not attempt to paſs any pane- 
gyric upon Lord Rawdon; he is far 
above my praiſe; not can his fame be 
affected by direct or implied detrac- 
tion, or by any ſurreptitious uſe or 
abuſe of his name. I take upon me 
to — the Stricturiſt 1 this 
abuſe. 106+ 13715 13” J 

It is not my intent or Abe that 


4 world ſhould be informed whe- | 


ther Lord Rawdon does now ap- 


prove 


| A. 
prove'of the whole of his work, of 


of any part of it, or of no part of it; 
but whether it was written and 
publiſhed: under his ſanction and au- 
= | ſpecies, which I believe I ky ven- 
aa ture to deny. Nl. 
eee; r of che W 
3 { have been induced to believe, that the 
I Strictures were publiſhed under the 
ſanction of a character equally diſ- 
Adiſtinguiſhed in private life, in the 
ſenate, and in the field. | 
Jo whatever . how- 
ever any part of theſe Strictures may 
be liable, it muſt at leaſt be admit- 
\ ted; that they are uniform and con- 
ö ſiſtent from one end of them to the 
other. One black and unvaried die, 
taints the whole production; ; one 
uninterrupted ſtrain of rancour in 


oP 


{ vii 


_ every page, continually revolt the 
noble and generous mind. Yet the 
meaneſt perſon in the ſtreets may, 

equal with our Stricturiſt, be maſter 
of abuſe, although he. has no better 
argument than his fiſts to juſtify it. 
The Stricturiſt too, in ſupport of the 
groſs abuſe which he has ſubſtituted 
in the place of conoluſions from rea» 
ſon, facts, Or argument, would, 1 | 
doubt not, (his abilities failing him) 
readily fly to his ſword. But let me 
intreat him to ſpare my life; my 
language ſhall be that of a gentle- 
man, though my arguments may em- 


baraſs both him, and the faction 74 
; with whom. he is united; though I id 
may be obliged to aſſert and to 
prove that his whole production 13 q | 


unfair, uncandid, and unſupported uf 


£ viii \ 


by military 8 ; and though 
I may ſhew, that while he preſumes 
to declare That Tarleton's aſſer- 
tions are abſurdities hitherto un; 
<< paralleled,” he oppoſes nothing 
| to theſe abſuraeties, but vain at-- 
F tempts at ridicule, vainer aſſertions 
of his own, and an endleſs "me of 
vague iþ/e dixii s. | 
Ado not aim at literary fame, nor 
have I attempted the language of 
A Tarleton, or the borrowed one of 
Roderick M*Kenzie ; 3 my trifling 
obſervations reſult from a real af- 
fection for a man with whom 1 
am moſt intimately connected, and 
3 * = by the author of the Strictures, 
has been moſt groſsly miſrepreſented 
and aſperſed. I am acquainted with 
ig: abilities, his honor his, courage, 
| . 


1 
and his teal zeal for the cauſe in 
which his country was engaged: · 
For the juſtice of this praiſe, I te= 
his to your own ſentenee, when you 
ſhall have peruſed the Strictures, and 
the anſwer to them. For the laft, I 
claim the indulgence which is.due to 
the pen of a ſoldier ; fairly and ho- 
nelly, yet warmly, engaged in the 
cauſe of truth and friendſhip. 
"Though I bluſh not oftener than 
my neighbours, yet I truſt it will be 
underſtood that I ſubmit theſe re- 
marks, with all becoming modeſty, 
to you, Gentlemen, to whom i have. 
the honor of addreſſing myſelf; to- a 
tribunal who have already had op- 
portunities of Judging me; and be- 
fore now have probably paſſed de- 


cikion ; ta whom I would willingly 
Wi. entruſt 
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Gat my lle, thy honor, And tepu⸗ 


Nes : conſcious, chat althobgh 
there are rahcorous individuals in all 
feſſions, yet, let me be tried by 
bh voice of the army, in any part 
of my conduct through life. With 
beſpect and e Ting 1 will bow to 
_ the court; and await n my ſehtenice. 
© Malevolent critics and rantorots 
detract of public aud private ho- 
Kö, Will "my likely attack mie and 


wy production. It will not require 


much At, © or r refinement of phil. 


i 1 "a as Anke as 17 Wa 
and reſpe 5 Gentlemen, to 


whom I appe By your judgment; „ 


and y ours only, thall 1 be gt | 


judge me as y you would with k. 
judged 


4 


, Le - wht - N ta, tor 4 r — — — 
' 6g . . "= _ N 


. 
Judged. A ſoldier addreſſes you in 


gn jy 


by defence of an injured friend ; ; under 


AN? 


your banners 1 inliſt, and ſeek far 
protection. Where I haye erred, 


with due humility 1 will fland cor- 
rected, I 0 the literary critics 1 
W wy language and my ſyn- 
tax. Before I 1committed my thoughts 
to the preſs, I was. well aware that I 
4. under the misfortune of Fanting 
al literary excellence, « or eyen the 
advantages which I mi bt have ob- 
tained from a moſt. liberal educa- 
| 5 he indulgence. I expect FL my- 
ar FL ſhall ſhew to the Stricturiſt, 
when h e affords me occaſion. Every 
generous and unpręjudiced reader 
wauld willingly overlook many er- 
rors, and forgive i inaccuracies, But 
b 2 one 


Tak 


t 3 

ode 'of ks damental pretences, is 

too groſs to eſcape animadverſion z 

furely the Stricturſt is not ſerious, 

but 0 himſelf Ironically," . 

when he informs us, in page 107, 

10 That if to be diſintereſted, is ne- 

| « ceſſary to the inveſtigation of 

40 truth, he comes fo far qualified.” 

Tn a ls "ef period, and a leſs, ex- 

rienced age, theſe Caledonian pro- 

feſſions of candour might have gain- 

ed credit with a credulous public; 

Þut at this time of day, the Southern 

| world. 18 too enlighteped to be ſo 

egregiouſly humbugged. Again, in 

the fame” page we read, after having 

| 'peruſed ſo much of hjs very candid 

5 L e Devoid of ſpleen, 

and vnconnected with Party.” — 

| "He may” as well attempt to make 


the 


"that Rodel 
MKenzic | is not a native of North 
Britain. 2 : w 
He may, perhaps, imagine chat 
chis ! is written at Tarletoh's inſtance; 
on my honor, as an Officer and 2 
Gentleman, it is not; for his pri- 
vate opinion is adverſe t to a reply, as 
he holds the strictures Juſtly be⸗ 
neath his thoughts of attention.” It 
is a voluntaty act of my own, arif. 
ing ſolely from friendſhip, feelitig, 
and the love of truth. 
Het is extremely pointed i in his re- 
marks, relative to Tatleton's rapid 
125 in the army.— 1 beg leave to be 
permitted to pay him thoſe compli- 
ments which his Strictures, as a lite- 
rary production, ſo Juſtly deſerve ; + 
and at the ſame time to rejoice with. 
® him 


Ann 
Fim 12 the 125 Figantie f im bree 
. is Pen h as attained i in e r 
> f language during that « very ſhort 
a N : * between the publication of by 
Wives, ang. thoſe elegant clegier 
ep (Vide elgige Stridres, 500 177 
1 130 be pure n with, ig 
e newlpapers ſome fey. months 
k, ſigned An Officer gn that; Ser. 
ce. Had, Texleton role as rapidly 
the army, ps this gentleman's pen 
hes .improved. during the hore pe- 
nod of a few months: - the very firl rſt 
campaign -he would have been gone- 
gib. IE affords me infinite plea- 
furs. when 1 compare the iyle of the 
StrjQuriſt's former produdigns with 
the latter; and reflect with infinite 
ſaiahion on tbe rapid improve- 
e che wann Wind 3p pip of 


acquiring 


7 „ f 


£ xe } 
aci equirin from intens application 
af Rudy. For thoug 5h T do riot ap- 
TOE of his Strigtutes, they bein ng 
ported by argument and 4 can. 
wy "ay of facts; * yet the language 2 
is to be cominended. And, ſetting | F 75 


| aſide its merit or dettierits, as a mi⸗ 


litary performanice, it muſt do him 


infinite credit as a literary one, with 


"=; part of the world who belies | 7 


o 
=— I 


zj to. be the Githor. 
7 with to write in the plain and 
fimple language of à ſoldier, ot at- 
tepting to embelfiſn my productions 
with flowery, ſubterfuges, or ſophil- 
try; which he ſo often flies to, in- 
ſtead of ſtating plain in, 
- porting his contradictions by ar 

ee , 
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From my connections with gen⸗ 
| eg. of the firſt literary abilities 
in this country, my Production | 
— Sight have came forth i in a far more 
Fonſpicuous point of view, had 1 
- imitated the Stricturiſt, and, like 
[ys . borrowed. another man's. pen. 
Thave this moſt ſatisfactory ex- g 
of - for my feebleneſs, that this re- 
| ply i is entirely my own—the correc- 
tion of pros violations of ſyntax a and 
daring. outrages on the nominative 
| caſe, and the verb, excepted» *, 


From delicacy and. reſpeft for the charadter of Load: 
Rawdon, -wholſe name have unayoidably been forced to 
mention in the Introduction; I have ſubmitted the firſt two 
pages to the judgment of ſome friends who have mads 
coniderable 38 in boy * | 


wy 18 


STRIC TURES, &c. 


ST RIC TURES, PAGE 7. 


5 * peruſal of the following letters 
is will diſcover that our author was 
« deſtitute of many qualifications eſſential 
to his undertaking.” | 
« To ſupply, theſe material defects, he 
I (Colonel Tarleton) appears to ſubſtitute 
« a profeſſional experience, ſo limited, as 
* ſcarcely to exceed the duration of a but- 
« terfly's exiſtence.” 
Natural hiſtorians relate, that this in- 
« fect is, in the firſt period of its exiſtence, 
B | 3 


- 


— — 


3 — 
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"haſh Ft SRC . „ 3 0 — 3 
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Don: crawling grub ; in the ſecond, a flut- 


« tering uſeleſs 1 - and in the third, it 


„ 

Both theſe paſſages are low and vulgar 
attempts at wit and ſatire; full of rancour, 
malevolence, and puerile abuſe; and by every 
generous ſoldier will be treated with the 


contempt they deſery-. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 8. 


Earl Cornwallis was at the time Lieu- 
« tenant Colonel Tarleton publiſhed his 
8 « Hiſtory, and at preſent, Governor General 
« in India.“ | 

The fact ſtands thus: Mr. John Tarle- 
ton, brother to the Colonel, called on me 
ſome time previous to Earl Cornwallis's de- 


. parture for India, and ſhewed me a letter 


which he had received from Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton, dated Aix-la-Chapelle ; in 
which he deſired particularly that Earl 
ED Corn- 


8 


tas a LA —— 


* 

Cornwallis might be informed that he had 
then begun, and intended to publiſh, a hiſ- 
tory of the campaigns of 1780 and 1781, in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Mr. John Tarle- 
ton requeſted of me, as a favour, to wait on 
Earl Cornwallis, and inform his Lordſhip 
of the Colonel's reſolution. I waited on 
Lord Lothian, knowing him to be a very 
intimate friend of the Noble Earl, and com- 
municated my inſtructions to him. Lord 
Lothian requeſted I would write him a let- 
ter on that ſubje& ; which requeſt I compli- 
ed with. His Lordſhip returned me the 
next day an anſwer, informing me that he 
had ſhewed my letter to Lord Cornwallis. 
The copy of my letter, together with Lord 
Lothian's written anſwer, I gave to Mr. 
John Tarleton, who may perhaps have them 
now in his poſſeſſton; but it ſarely would 
be of no uſe to publiſhthem, when I call 

0 B2 on 


443 
on two reſpectable witneſſes for the veracity 
of my aſſertions. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 14 AND 15. 


« The author (Tarleton) reaſoning on 
« ſome ſubſequent operations of the Ameri- 
can army, is as unfortunate as in his pre- 
« ceding remark. He ſays, page 18 and 14. 
the body of regular troops deſtined for this 
« ſervice, (the ſiege of Charleſtown) could 
« have been more uſefully employed in 
« the field ; where judicious operations, aſ- 
« ſiſted by the reſources to be found in the 
country, and by. the approaching heat 

« of the ſeaſon, could have protected the 
« greateſt part of the fertile province of 
South Carolina, would have foon over- 
balanced the preſent ſuperiority of the 
« Britiſh forces, and would have effectually 
prevented the co-operation of the royal 
navy and army. General Waſhington 
. 4 adopted 


1 


* adopted this line of action when he aban- 


doned York Iſland for the Jerſies“ 

To prove whether Colonel Tarleton's 
opinion is an abſurdity hitherto unparallel- 
ed, as our Stricturiſt expreſſes himſelf, page 
17, it ſhall be my endeavour to point out 
the real ſituation in which Carolina moſt 
probably would have found itſelf, provided 
the 6000 men taken in Charleſtown had eſ- 
caped that capture. Sir Henry Clinton 
- well foreſaw the advantages that would ac- 
crue to the General who was to be left 
with the command in Carolina, from not 
letting one ſingle: man of that numerous 
garrifon efcape ; for which purpoſe, as ſoon 
as poſſible, before he began any decifive 
operations againſt the town, he diſpatched 
Earl Cornwallis and Colonel Webſter to 


inveſt it on the other fide of the Cooper 


River, to prevent the eſcape of the garriſon 
by that quarter, whilſt Admiral Arbuthnot 
, 


991 

eſſectually prevented the ſame by water. 
You, gentlemen, muſt recollect a conſider- 
able reinforeement being thrown into the 
garriſon at Charleſtown in ſloops and ſchoo-ꝛ 
ners, by the channel of the Cooper River, 
leading from Monk's- corner, before we had 
poſſeſſion of the navigation of that river, by 
the exertions of Captain Elphinſtone, and 
the un wearied perſeverance of the Britifh 
ſailors, who paſſed gun: boats over the neck 

of land which forms the peninſula. 
I remember well being in company 
(ſhortly after this reinforcement had paſ- 
ſed) with Sir Henry Clinton, who remarked 
on that event, ſo much the better; the 
* more are to be captured in the town, the 
6 fewer will be left to diſturb the en 
« tranquility of the province.” | 
Jo diſcuſs the point in diſpute ee 
ur Stricturiſt and Tarleton, and to place 
4 authors remarks i in a fair and candid 


light, 


7.) 


light, you muſt permit me, gentlemen, to 
ſuppoſe. theſe 6000 men to have eſcaped 
capture in Charleſtown ; let them be ſup- 
poſed to have marched out of the town by 
the rout of Monk's-corner, before ever we 
had landed on Charleſtown neck ;- or to 
have paſſed over the Cooper River. before 
Earl Cornwallis had inveſted it on that 
ſide ; either of theſe routs they might have 
taken, and have marched until they had 
placed themſelves on the other ſide of the 
the Santee River. In the courſe of that 
march they would have diſputed the ground 
advantageouſly at many places where we 
muſt have paſled ; the ſituation of the 
country would have enabled them to have 
haraſſed us at various ſwamps and defiles, 
although it might have been imprudent in 
them to have attempted a general action. 
On the other hand, Sir Henry Clinton, 
_ Whoſe preſence with a conſiderable part of 

| the 


* — — 
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(31-3 | 
the foree was neceſſary at New York, muſt 
have left a greater number of troops behind 
him with Earl Cornwallis to oppoſe thoſe | 
6000; the ſame number perhaps as were 
ſent in the autum following, under General 

We will ſuppoſe theſe 6000 men in the 
field, and to retreat as faſt as the Britiſh 
advance ; let me aſk the Stricturiſt, how far 
he will have the Britiſh advance? to Cam- 
den ?—or if he does not think that far 
enough, one hundred miles further? Al- 
though 1 myſelf muſt confeſs that I would 
not wiſh to ſee the noble Earl over the 
Santee River; but place him at Camden, or | 
any where elſe the Stricturiſt pleaſes. Now 
gentlemen, I entreat your attention ;— 
General Gates, on the 16th of Auguſt, at 
the memorable action of Camden, brought 
6000 men into the field; theſe joined to 
the 6000 captured in Charleſtown, would 
> REP have 
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4 29 
have made 125000; You will ſay that 1 
have exaggerated the force, as numbers 
would have been ſick and dead of the 
Charleſtown troops ; to which I reply, that 
as many, or more in proportion, of the ad- 
ditional reinforcement would in like man- 
nner have ſuffered“. 

The Britiſh that day were not 1500, in- 
cluding the cavalry, I will now aſk any 
of you, gentlemen, oppoſed by ſuch a nu- 
merous and powerful body 'of troops, what 
could the noble Earl have done poſſeſſed of 
all his gallantry and good conduct? I hope 

I ſhall not be deemed too preſumtuous when 
I ſay, he wang, upon the approach of ſuch 

* This gentlp an's own regiment, the 71ſt, when they 
marched to the Cherraw Hills in June, were 700 ſtrong, 
under arms; and they did not bring above 230 men 
into the field of battle the 16th of Auguſt. The whole 
army was extremely fickly ; but this regiment more ſo 
than any other, owing chiefly to the unhealthy fituation 
they were ſtationed at. . | 
ts a formi- 


8 —_ 


(10) 


a formidable force, fall back behind the San- 
tee; happy, if in his power, to cover the rich 
part of that province behind the river: a 
very arduous and doubtful taſk to perform 


:  STRIGTURES, PAGE 16, 

« Of the political propriety of maintain- 
< ing this poſt (Charleſtown) the Americans 
4 muſt have been more proper judges than 
* our author,” 

- Without mixing ideas of political pro- 


priety with military monceuvres, the queſ- 


tion is ſimply, whether or not General Lin- 


- coln acted as an able General, in voluntarily 
ſubmitting himſelf, with 6000 men, to be 


ſhut up and beſieged in Charleſtown ; the 
reſult of which, in the end, muſt be a capi- 


tulation ? He gallantly defended the town 


to the very laſt extremity ; but he ſurely 


never could imagine that he would be able 


to preyent our taking it. I myſelf have too 
1215 ; | „ 


En) 
good an opinion of General Lincoln, as an 
officer, to imagine that he would have thus 
committed himſelf, unleſs he had been oblig- 


ed, by inſtruſtions from the Congrels, or the 


ſtate of Carolina, to defend the town. 


IlIt cannot by any means be admitted, ; 
that ſir thouſand American troops, indif- 


« ferently diſciplined, ſhould, in any ſitua- 
tion, be able to counteract the meaſures 


« of a Britiſh force conſiſting of ten tbouſand; 


« and to aſſert that a few regiments, the 
« weak ſtate of which is acknowledged by 
« himſelf (Tarleton), would have actually 


prevented the co-operation of the royal 
« army and navy, is an abſurdity hitherto 


« unparalleled,” | 
I muſt here, gentlemen, beg leave to draw 


your attention to three points in the above 
remarks:—* a Britiſh force conſiſting of ten 
« thouſand,” In theſe words the Stricturiſt 


implies, that Sir Henry Clinton, whoſe pre- 
C2 ſence 


(12) 
fence with a part of the forces was abſolutely 
neceſſary at New York, would have remain- 
ed in Carolina, or have gone back alone, leav- 
ing behind him, to a ſingle man, the whole 
army he brought with him: -an abſurd and 
impoſſible ſuppoſition. In the preceding line 
he allows, . the Americans to be ſix thouſand 
& ſtrong in the lines immediately follow- 
ing, he ſays, they were only „ few regi- 
ments in a very weak ftate ; and he cloſes 
this curious remark by ſaying, that Tarleton 


has been guilty of an abſurdity hitherto 


unparalleled ! Roderick, Irecommend thee | 
firſt to caſt out the beam out of thine own 
eye, before thou attempt to take the mote 
out of * * 81 | 


STRICTURES, PAGE 18, LINE 2 TO 15, 
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* monſod in vain, and then attacked by Ge- 
* neral non, Earl Percy, General 
« Mathews, 


1132) 

| « Mathews, and: Colonel! Sterling; at the 
. « head of four ſeparate diviſions of the Bri- 
4 tiſn army. The aſſailants had near four 


« hundred men killed and wounded ; and 
« the fortreſs was not reduced until -Earl 


Percy carried one of the out-works, by 


« aſſault ; Colonel Sterling another; and 
until Knyphauſen, having advanced cloſe 


to the parapet, was prepared to enter 
« ſword in hand.” | 


Our Stricturiſt has here made a diſplay 


of the names of Knyphauſen, Percy, Ma- 
thews, Sterling, none of whom want his 


praiſe or comments. All he here reports is 


true; but though honourable and great in 
the actors concerned, what has it to do 
with his reply to Colonel Tarleton ? His 
only buſineſs was to confute the words of 
Tarleton, as quoted in his Strictures, page 
7:—* General 6 

« of 


© = 
8 
B 
3 


— * 3 
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11 
« of aftion, when he abandoned Now York 
© iſland for the Jerſeys.” N 


Tarleton firſt maintains, that the troops 
taken in Charleſtown would have been more 


advantageouſly employed in the field; and 
then cites, by way of example and prece- 


dent, the conduct of General Waſhington, 
when he previouſly quitted New York 


| Mland for the Jerſeys, a meaſure which con- 


tributed ſo much to his credit, and to our 


_ diſadvantage, by preparing the way for the 


affairs of Trentown and Princetown. On 
this comparitive cenſure, our Stricturiſt is 
contented with boldly aſſerting, that Gene- 
ral Waſhington did not quit New York 


land for the Jerſeys from motives of policy, 


but of neceſſity and aſſertion is his only 
proof, He ſtates indeed the ſituation in 
whieh General Waſhington left fort Waſh- 
ington, and the attack of that fortreſs ; and 


then, without advancing an argument to 
favour 


( 15 ) 
favour his contradictions of Tarleton, he 
haſtily concludes by ſaying, that when theſe 
circumſtances are conſidered, it will appear 
that General Waſhington did not abandon 
New York Iſland for the Jerſeys, from mo- 
tives of policy, but from neceſſity. - 
With reſpect to Tarleton's SY a 


ſures of the conduct of the American Ge- 


neral, at Charleſtown, our Stricturiſt thinks 
himſelf as much at liberty to aſſert, that 
« Tarleton's aſſertions are abſurdities hither- 
« to unparalleled.” With this ſlaſhing decla- 
ration he ſeems perfectly ſatisfied himſelf ; 
and he has the modeſty to expect that his 
reader will be equally ſatisfied with the fol- 
lowing concluding, and moſt ingenious ſen- 
tence | 


STRICTURES, PAGE | is 


46. Whatever the faults of the American 
General might have been, it is obvious, 
« that 


— 


EW] 
« that his army, by quitting the only gar- 
« rifon, and principal port (Charleſtown) 
in the province, and by retiring into the 


interior country, could not have retarded 


« the aboye-mentioned co-operation: ſuch 
« a meaſure, inſtead of dividing, would have 
. enabled the Britiſh to concentrate their 
« force. 
I have already 3 is to 
lay before you ſome deſcription of Carolina, 
and in what ſituation that province would 
have found itſelf, ſuppoſing the 6000 men 
under General Lincoln not to have been 
captured ; but this is a topic which our 
Stricturiſt chuſes to paſs over with con- 
He contents himſelf with aſſerting, that 
the whole Britiſh force, both navy and army, 
would have been concentrated by the move- 
ment 


67 

ment of General Lincoln's foree into the 
country. PRs Fe 

How "ſuch a concentration could have 
taken place upon the {ſuppoſition that the 
6000 Americans had quitted Charleſtown, 
unleſs the Admiral had wheeled his ſhips up 
the country, on dry land, I muſt leave to the 
concentrated ingenuity of Roderick M*Ken- 
zie, and Doctor Brown, to determine. 

] return, for a moment, to the compara- 
tive conſideration of the oppoſite. meaſures 
adopted by Waſhington and Lincoln, 


. STRICTURES, PAGE 18. 


When theſe circumſtances are conſider- 
“* ed, it will appear, that General Waſh- 
« ington did not abandon New York Iſland 
« for the Jerſeys, from motives of policy, 
* as this author aſſerts, but of neceſſity.” 
It is well known, that General Waſhing- 
ton was not driven from New York Iſland 
D by 


( 18 ) 


by force, but that he voluntarily quitted it 
before Sir William Howe landed : the door 
was open to him to eſcape ; ſo it was to 
General Lincoln ; for the latter had full 
time to quit the town ; but he adopted the 
, contrary ſyſtem, and, in conſequence, was 
taken. The ſame fate would have befallen 
General Waſhington, had he remained 
twenty-four hours longer in his poſition 
near the fortreſs bearing his name. Sir 
William Howe would have landed behind 
him on the Continent. Few of his army could 
have eſcaped over” the North River for the 
want of boats, and our ſhipping having in 
part poſſeſſion of that river. By thus judi- 
ciouſly moving from New York Iſland, he 
protected the fertile country of the Jerſeys, 
Pennſylvania, and the city of Philadelphia, 
which otherwiſe muſt immediately have 
fallen into our hands, General Lincoln, by 
ſuffering himſelf, with an army conſiſting of 

| 6000 


6 
6000 men, to be beſieged and taken in 
Charleſtown, ſacrificed the rich province ot 


South Carolina to our will and juriſdiction. 


In a word, our Striſturiſt condemns 


Tarleton for maintaining, that General 
Waſhington adopted this line of conduct 
when he quitted New York Iſland for the 


Jerſeys ; arraigns his judgment, and contra- 
difts him flatly ; but at the ſame time 
never attempts to confute his arguments ; 
but ſubſtitutes in lieu-of ſolid reaſonin g. a 
deſcription of the attack of the fort, with a 
pompous diſplay of cannon, magazines, and 
ſtorming ſword in hand! You, gentlemen, 


to whom I addreſs myſelf, I hope will not 


think me too preſumptuous, when you have 
conſidered the ſituation both of General 
Waſhington, and General Lincoln, if I take 
upon me to ſay, that I do not believe Ge- 
neral Lincoln to have been maſter of his own 
motions : for Lincoln, as well as Waſhing- 

92 ton 
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ton, could certainly have moved where he 
pleaſed, and ought to have uſed his forces 


to diſtreſs, haraſs, and entangle the — 
in the interior of the province. 


_ STRICTURES, PAGE 18. 


« When falſe inferences, like theſe, ſup- 


« ported by erroneous illuſtrations, appear 
in the front of a performance, we liſten 


« with caution to the ſequel ; which in- 
« deed is the more neceſſary when it is con- 
8 ſdered that official diſpatches, and private 
letters, are adduced as vouchers, though 
« theſe were written under impreſſions 


from erroneous reports, founded on miſ- 
.« repreſentations by our. author himſelf, 


« -whole garriſons have fired vollies, bells 
« have rang, and bonfires have been raiſed 
« to commemorate advantages which never 
« exiſted.” 

Whatever commanding General you here 


mean to allude to, I return you his ſincere 
thanks 


2. + 


thanks for your opinion on his conduct, and 
report of actions under his auſ pices. There 
are but two you can poſſibly here allude to: 
—Sir Henry Clinton, and Earl Cornwallis : 
they both have reported Colonel Tarleton, 


and his actions, in the moſt brilliant terms; 


recommending him for his gallant exertions, 
in a moſt particular manner, to the notice 
of Government, and protection of his king; 
they, certainly, Sir, have to thank you for 
the pains you have taken to make the world 
believe that the ſubject of their official let- 
ters have been mere matter of moonſhine, 
ideal engagements, like caſtles in the air; 
ſimply, and only, the fiction of a few mo- 


ments of invention, and calculated only to 
deceive their king and country. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 21 AND 22. 


« The Corſican Chief, Paoli, deviſed an 


excellent method of promoting bravery 
| — 0 among 


* 
— 


2 
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among his countrymen : he wrote a cir- 
« cular letter to the prieſts of every pariſh 
in the iſland, deſiring a liſt to be made 
« of all thoſe who had fallen in battle. No 
« inſtitution was better contrived ; it might 
© be adopted by every nation, as it would 
give double courage to ſoldiers, who would 
« have their fame preſerved, and, at the 
« ſame time, bear to their relatives the va- 
« luable legacy of a claim ts the kindneſs 

of the ſtate. In addition to this firſt 
principle, it certainly affords a melancholy 
« ſatisfaction to find in the page of hiſtory, 
that juſtice is done to the memory of the 
« dead; it mingles ſympathy with the 
« fears of the widow and orphan,” &c, 
&c. &c. | 
by Liberal minds only are influenced by 
« theſe exalted maxims ; but let us conſider 
che light in which oy have been view- 
| et ed 
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a eee of the Southern Ame- 
« rican campaigns.” 

Had you given this hint to REN 
previous to his publication, to oblige you, 
I dare ſay he would have ſent to all the 
pariſhes both in England and Ireland, but 
moſt particularly to the pariſh prieſts of 
Scotland, for an accurate liſt of thoſe of 
their countrymen who fell and bled in the 
fouthern provinces of America : and as we 
might moſt aſſuredly rely on a moſt faithful 
account from that clergy, then ſhould we 
have ſeen the name of Roderick M*Ken- 
zie come forward with gigantic honour, and 
his ſcars would increafe the ſympathy which 
mingles with the tears of the widow and the 

This practice, which you have recomended 
to Tarleton, though extremely praiſe-wor- 
thy, you yourſelf have not adopted; ſince | 
it is pretty well known that you have choſen 

to 
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to call in medical“, inſtead of eccleſiaſtical 
aſſiſtance. Every generous ſoldier laments 
the loſs of blood that flowed from Roderick's 
wound; and, lamentable indeed would it 
have been, if that wound had bled afreſh 


as often as you have recited the incident! in 
your Strictures, 


STRICTURES, PAGE 23. 


2 Deſcribing the attack of the legion- 
« infantry, when they miſtook the corps 
under the command of Major Ferguſon 
for enemies, page 7 and 8, he (Tarleton) 
« entirely neglects to mention the wounds 
« which that actiye officer received.” 

Here, ſir, if you could not ſtop your ran- 
corous cenſure on Tarleton, decency ought 
to have forbidden your reviving this unlucky 
event: the whole army felt on every occa- 


ſion for the * Ferguſon. This affair 


„ Brown, M. D. 


25) 
was moſt truly ſhocking and melancholy.— 
The leſs ſaid on this ſubject is beſt—It was 
a night attack upon an enemy's camp by 
the two above-mentioned corps :—the ene- 
my evacuated the poſt on hearing of the 
approach of the Britiſh. Ferguſon arriving 
firſt, took poſſeſſion ; and was miſtaken by 
the legion - infantry for the enemy; ſome 
blood was ſpilt on both ſides, and Ferguſon 
had very near loſt a life, equally valuable to 
the whole army, and to his friends. 


STRIC TURES, PAGE 24. 


« An action which a detachment from 
« the garriſon of Ninety-ſix, had with an 
American corps, upon the 19th of Auguft 
« 1780, would certainly have excited the 
a attention of a correct hiſtorian.” 
Relative to this action on the Ennorvee 
River, I have no remark to make. The 
commanding officer (Colonel Innes) if m 
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his preſent retired ſituation your Strictures 
can be ſuppoſed to fall in his way, will have 


leſs reaſon to be pleaſed with them, than to 


be offended with Colonel Tarletan for the 
omiſſion with which you reproach him, ſince 


you have not attributed to that officer his 


real merits. 
* STRICTURES, PAGE, 26. 
In dur author's deſcription of the action 
% at Hanging Rock, the partiality which he 
« entertains for his own corps, is evident: 
« the gallantry of officers, and of a detach- 
ment with which he was not immediately 
connected, is conſigned to oblivion. This 
«aſſertion is juſtified by his ſilence on the 
e Joſs of Lieut. Browne, of the North Caroli- 
« nians, who fell in a deſperate charge, which 
n the criſis of the action rendered inevitable. 
.& Beſides'him, not leſs than ſeventy men of 
the ſame regiment were killed and wound- 
* 5 « ed, 


a 
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« ed; of which however no mention is made, 
te as it would appear a participation of the 
credit aſeribed to the legion. 7 
Here, ſir, you attack Colonel Tarleton 
with more than your uſual inveteracy. I 
hope I ſhall be able to prove to thoſe gen- 
tlemen to whom I addreſs myſelf, that your 
aſſertions are founded on no other princi- 
ple, but a determined reſolution to follow 
him through his hiſtory with malevolence 
and ill-applied ſatire, equally deſtitute of 
candour, argument, and military knowledge. 
Tarleton, in this inſtance, certainly has not 
given to his own corps the degree of praiſe 
which they deſerved. I will not be ſo ar- 
rogant as to give my own ipſe dixit on the 
merits of this moſt ſingularly gallant action 
but I will lay the minute particulars of that 
affair before the officers to whom I addreſs 
myſelf, who, from their vicinity to the field 
E2 e 


bs 
of action, cannot A of the truth of 
what I ſhall fate C2. 

Colonel Bryant's militia were ne by 

General Sumpter, were beat, and driven out 
of the ſield the North Carolinians ſuffered 
nearly the ſame fate. The loſs the Prince 
of Wales's regiment ſuſtained was heavy; 
that corps, both officers and men, were nearly 
deſtroyed*. The Britiſh legion were then 
attacked by the whole American farce. 


*The Prince of Wales's American regiment conſiſted of 
about eighty or ninety men. Every private, except eigh- 
teen or twenty, and every officer, were killed or wounded. 
The cauſe of this heavy loſs was owing to their miſtaking 
the enemy for our royal militia, (they being both dreſ- 

fed exactly alike), until they approached within forty 
yards, and threw in a deſtructive fire. | 

Not one word has the Stricturiſt ſaid on this ſubject ; 
he has not even informed us, in his deſcription of the 
action, that the Prince of Wales's regiment was in the 
field, although two-thirds of the private men were either 
killed or wounded, and every officer. But this correct 
Stricturiſt often times condemns Colonel Tarleton for 
omitting the wounds of a Jingis officer, 


Captain | 


—— oo 
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Captain MCullock, before the attack be- 
came general, was mortally wounded: the 
command of the legion devolved on Captain 
Rouſſelet. He charged the enemy; repulſed, 
and drove them. This officer, poſſeſſing 
happily not only valour, but alſo good con- 
duct, joined with it, inſtead of permitting 
his victorious troops in a broken and irre- 


in caſes I could mention, has proved fatal, where 
Britiſh valour, intoxicated witha momentary 


fucceſs, has loſt ſight of diſcipline, regularity 


and order ; which neglect of regularity may 
in future wars, if not corrected, be more 

feverely felt*) halted, convinced of the ad- 
vantage 


My friend, Lieutenant Colonel Dundas, at the at- 


tack on James River, by the Marquis La Fayette, 


proved the good effects of a contrary conduct. After re- 
pulſing the firſt line of the enemy, inſtead of permitting 
his men, elated with the mere appearance of victory, to 


purſue (a la debandade) the flying foe, this able officer 


ordered his men to halt, formed them in regular order, 


gular manner to purſue the enemy, (which 


ſequences of his judicious conduct. 


7 ol 
vantage of the ground he had been attacked 
upon, he marched back and took poſſeſliori 
of it again. Sumpter renewed the attack; 
he was again and again beat off, charged, | 


andpurſued, but with regularity. Theſe opera- 
tions of a gallant few, gave time for a few of 
the ſcattered troops to rally and join the 
legion, while the approach of the detach- 


ment under Captains M Donald and Stew- 


art, &c. &c. as related by Colonel Tarleton, 
obliged General Sumpter to quit the field, 
and deſiſt from any further attack on that 


Here again, fir, as in many other parts 


of your work, you make uſe of particular 


words and expreſlions to ſet yourſelf off in 
a literary point of view. I do not mean to 
and then moved on in a collected body. He was preſently 
oppoſed by a freſh body of Continentals in reſerve, whom 


he repulſed, becauſe he was ready to receive them; and 
he gained all the advantages which were the natural con- 


enter 


- 


6 
enter into a conteſt about expreſſions, where 
they are not erroneous, and calculated to 
miſlead in point of fact; {till leſs do I wiſh 
to depreciate the gallantry of Lieutenant 
Browne. But ſurely; ſir, the criſis of this 
affair, as far as I am capable of underſtand- 
ing that medical term, exiſted in the exer- 
tions of the Britiſh legion, and no where elſe. 
But to place what I have ſaid beyond the 
reach of doubt, Lord Rawdon judged the 
conduct of the Briciſh legion, on that occa- 
ſion, to be ſo highly meritorious, that his 
Lordſhip actually propoſed to make an ap- 
plication to Earl Cornwallis, for ſome badge 
of honour to be granted to that corps, for 
their gallant conduct on that day. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 27, 


* From too great attention to his own 
# exploits, Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton 


pays nat that decent regard to thoſe of 
« 9gthers, 


1 
ll. 
I 
. 
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others, which hiſtorical truth indeſpenſa- 
.« bly requires. He has not recorded the 


« fall of ſeveral officers at the ſiege of Au- 
guſta; and the whole of thoſe who diſ- 


played ſuch diſtinguiſhed bravery in the 


« defence of Ninety - ſix, are, without excep- 
« tion, paſſed over in ſilence, Of the for- 
« mer of theſe ſieges, he appears to know 
little indeed; and of the latter, though 
« one of the moſt brilliant affairs which oc- 


4 curred during the war, he ſeems to the 


« full as ignorant as he poſſibly may be of 
« thoſe of Candia or Rhodes.” 

At the time of the ſieges of Auguſta and 
Ninety- ſix, Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton was 
ſome hundred miles diſtant from them ; of 
courſe it was not in his power to give an 
authentic account, from his own knowledge, 


of thoſe operations, which, however con- 


ſpicuous for their gallantry and exertions, 
were performed at ſo great a diſtance from 
I. | him, 
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kim; and were conducted under the imme- 
diate inſpection of Lord Rawdon. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Tarleton was in Germany 
When he wrote his hiſtory, and had there 

no connections that could have given him 
the minute particulars of either of thoſe 
tranſactions. The gallant defence of Au- 
guſta and of Ninety- ſix are well known to 
the world, and have been publicly deſcribed 
with juſtice, but not with more praiſe than 
they truly deſerve. But as our Stricturiſt 
does not profeſs to ſend forth his book as a 
hiſtory, it ſeems full as abſurd in him to 
to introduce the ſiege of Ninety- ſix, in Stric- 
tures on Tarleton, as it would be in me to 
add to my remarks, a -detail of the ſiege 
of Gibraltar, which I hope had its merits 
alſo. 2: 
In like manner, the conduct of Lieutenant 
Colonel Devaux had undiſputed merit in 
the capture of the iſland of New Provi- 
XY F dence; 
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dence; but that tranſaRion is as extraneous 


to your confutation and attack on Tarleton, 
and his hiſtory, as a narrative of Captain 
Cook's adventures at Otaheite or Kamſ- 
chatſka, would be to my defence of my 
friend. "Fe | 

The event of Candia and of Rhodes, are, 
I am perſuaded, better known to Tarleton 
than to the Stricturiſt, or myſelf. 
The Stricturiſt indeed, however conver- 
ſant in ancient or modern hiſtory, might, 


perhaps, do better to confine himſelf to the 


battles of Culloden and Preſton Pans. 


STRIC TURES, PAGE 27 AND 28. 


In page 303, he (Tarleton) aſſerts, © two 


« officers, with forty dragoons, and their 


„ horſes, were all taken without a blow; 


« but the fact is, that Lieutenant Suther- 


Hand, of the South Carolina dragoons, one 
« of the officers thus cenſured, being on a 


* foraging 


„ 

« foraging party, fell in with a conſiderable 
« corps of the enemy's cavalry, and defended 
& himſelf, when attacked, with a degree of | 
« valour bordering on exceſs. He was ſo | 
« deſperately wounded in this rencounter, 
that the infantry, who had now advanced 
« to his ſupport, left him on the field for 
“ dead. This gentleman, however, ſtill lives, 
t though his recovery is held by the me- 
« dical faculty, as an event next to a pro- 
« digy. So far was he from not exchanging 
„ blows with the ſuperior force by which 
« he was attacked, that a conſiderable . 
+ portion of his ſkull was proved to have 
been cut out with a ſabre, the manifeſt 
proof of which is diſplayed by the per- 
« ception of the movements of the brain 
4 upon an application of the hand: he is 
now in Nova Scotia, and our author proba- 
* bly conceived that he might hazard ſuch 
a reflection upon his conduct, as he has 
| P 2 made 


Eb 

« made upon that of other abſent officers, 
4 without riſque of contradiction.” 
Lieutenant Sutherland's gallant reſiſt- 

ance is certainly highly to be commended: 
but neither does his perſonal bravery, or 
your account of his ſufferings, confute Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton's ſtatements: you 
contradict Tarleton, but you advance no- 
thing in ſupport of that contradiction; but 
inſtead of hiſtory or argument, you ſhock 
us with a long indelicate chirurgical account 
of the motion of that officer's brain, to be 
perceived, as you aſſure us, by an applica- 
tion of the hand. That officer is truly to be 
pitied; yet What have his ſufferings to do 
in ſupport of your argument againſt Tarle- 
tan ? This paſſage may be very intereſting 
to the gentlemen of the faculty, and a cer 
tan Doctor might turn it to account in an 
anatomical lecture; but ſuch pictures can- 
not edi military men; nor vil they be 
DR ® | 0 led 


„ 
led aſide from the points in view, by the nu+ 
merous deluſions with which you attempt 


to diſtract them throughout your whole 
Strictures. Ad. rem, Stricturiſt; you ſhall 
not fly off from the point, and attempt to 
bewilder our judgment, nor break the thread 
of the ſubject in diſcuſſion, by foreign ſub- 
terfuges, Leonidas, Ganganelli, Thermopy- 
læ, Candia, Rhodes, Mary Queen of Scots, 


Corſica, Paoli, and Pariſh Prieſts, inſtead of 


real ſubſtance, truth, and argument. Ad, 
rem, ad. rem, Roderick! | 
In your Strictures, page 31, you requeſt 
the friend to whom you addreſs your letter, 
(who, by the bye, I believe an ideal one, or 
in the moon), as a grand leading rule to 
judge of Tarleton's hiſtory, to keep con- 
tinually in view his eſtimation of one of his 
dragoon horſes in preference to. the life of 
an officer ;—this is certainly giving your 
friend a very ſenſible and weighty advice! 
but 
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1 
but I hope, fir, without much preſ; umption, | 
to point out to the gentlemen to whom 1 
addreſs myſelf, a more ſtriking and leading 
feature throughout your production; name- 
ly, a virulence and rancour, pointed againſt 
chat officer perſonally, and more pointed 
againſt him than againſt his hiſtory ; con- 
tinually contradicting, and vainly attempt- 
ing to turn him into ridicule, but without 
| aſſigning an argument, or good military 
ſuggeſtion in confutation of him. 
| You ſeem to think that your own male- 
1 volenee, ipſe dixit, may ſupply all Dong 
£0. on the ſubject. | 


- STRICTURES, PAGE 30. 


From fuch anxiety in our author, not 
to omit the ſmalleſt loſs ſuſtained by his 
© own corps, this reflection naturally oc- 
« eurs, that the fall of borſes, in ations where 
. nne is intitled to a prefera- 
cc ble 
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ble attention in his work, to officers of 
« equal, perhaps ſuperior, merit to himſelf, 
« who ſuffered upon other occaſions.” 
This paltry ſneer is too idle, too inſig- 
nificant to merit refutation ; and muſt be 
paſſed over with that contempt which moſt 
juſtly belongs to weak ſcurrility. | 


STRICTURES, PAGE 33. 


„ Even Lord Rawdon eſcapes not the 
« acrimony of his pen, &c. &c. SE 

Permit me to aſſure you, fir, that no per- 
Ton can have a greater reſpe& for Lord 
Rawdon, both as an officer, or a private 
gentleman, than Colonel Tarleton ; nor is 
there any one more ready to render that 
tribute of praiſe to his Lordſhip, which his 
good conduct always intitles him to. But 
the beſt of men, and the beſt of officers, 
have found themſelves in a perilous ſituation, 
without any miſconduct to be laid to their 


charge, 


(4) 


* Such was the fituation of 10d 
Radon in the inſtance alluded to, and he 
extricated himſelf like an able officer. 
The approach of the American army, in 
Force, from Quaker Meeting“, where they 
lay under the command of General Du 
Culb, from whom, at the above place, Ge- 


neral Gates took the command, was ſo ſud- 
den and unexpected, that it was not known 
on the other ſide the Santee River, until 


Gates was actually encamped before 
Lynche's Creek. I hope, gentlemen, I ſhall 
not be deemed too preſumtuous when I ſub- 
mit the following obſervations to your ſu- 
perior judgment — | 
Had Gates, when he took the * 
at Quaker Meeting, inſtantly marched to- 
wards Camden, without heſitation, delay, or 
halting any longer than to refreſh his troops, 
* 140-miles from Lynche's Creek, | 


%. 


1 


E 
he then would have had the choice of three 
deciſive objects; namely, to cut off the de- 
tachments at Hanging Rock and Rocky 
Mount to prevent the two battalions of the 
71{t regiment, who were ſtationed at the 
Charraw-hills, on the Pedee River, from 
. Joining the royal army---or, to attack Lord 
Rawdon before theſedetachments had joined 
him. I leave it to your judgment, gentle- 
men to decide upon the event of the mea- 
ſures I have ſuggeſted. | 


STRICTURES, PAGE 26 AND 37. 


„ Our author, in arraigning the penetra- 
« tion of General Gates, is rather unfortu- 
« nate; his animadverſions, &c. &c. &c. 

From his (General Gates's) known cha- 
racter, there is not left a ſhadow of doubt, 


that if the meaſures ſuggeſted by the au- 
« thor had been the moſt proper, they 
«* would not have been negleRted.” | 

12 G I have 


1 
1 have already ſtated the different plans 
of operation of which General Gates cer- 
_ tainly had his choice; and which, by at- 
tacking us in detail, might have been fatal 
to our army. Inſtead of adopting this mode 
of attack, he lay for ſeveral days before 
Luynche's Creek, permitted all our detach- 
ments to Join the army, and gave time for 
Earl Cornwallis alſo to join it; to effect which 
his Lordſhip was forced to travel night and 
day, and he arrived in camp but one day 
before the action of Camden. Earl Corn- 
wallis, after muſtering every ſoldier able to 
bear arms, did not bring 1500 men into 
the field that memorable day; Lord Rawdon 
had not two-thirds that number at Lynche's 
Creek, before the detachments above-men- 
tioned joined him, and not above 40 caval- 
ry, the ſuperiority of which, on the 16th of 
Auguſt, rendered that day complete, by the 
* of m enemy two and twenty miles 
from 


CS. 
from the field of battle ; and by a total deſ- 
truction of their baggage, replete with an 
immenſe quantity of arms and ammunition for 
the ſupply of the whole province of Carolina, 
- who were then ripe for a revolt from the Bri- 
tiſh Government. I have attempted both 
| honourably and candidly to point out the 
ſituation of his Majeſty's troops at that time 
in the vicinity of Camden ; and I leave it, 
gentlemen, to your ſuperior. judgment to 
. determine upon the merits of Gates's con- 
duct, and Tarleton's remarks upon it, whe- 
ther it would have been more prudent in 
General Gates to have attacked our army in 
detail, which I hope I have proved be was 
able to do, or to act as he did. 

I have neither blindly ſupported Tarle- 
ton, nor rancorouſly cenſured Roderick 
McKenzie; I have aſſigned my reaſons for 
both ; could we ſay the ſame of our Stric- 
turiſt, he would appear not only in a more 

WY: _ amiable 


„ 

amiable point of view, but every generous, 
UÜberal, and candid reader would liſten to 
him with more attention, and give greater 
credit to his Strictures. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 38. 


And he (Tarleton) has left us to lament, 
« with Ganganelli, that there are ſome 
« authors who, in their attempts to riſe 
into the uncommon, have fallen into the 
« abſurd.” 
| - You have reaſon to lament, for had you 
(previouſly to the publication of your Stric- 
tures) peruſed the works of that amiable 
Pope, they might have profited not a little. 

The mention you make of the celebrated 
Ganganelli, has led me to peruſe a work that 
has afforded me much amuſement. 
I hope, fir, I may, without offence, be 
Permitted to paraphraſe, with very little 
alteration, his. twenty-ninth letter from 
LO 1K: DON = Rome, 


3 
Rome, of the 2d of March, 1750, to the 
Abbe Lami, periodical writer, at Florence, 
and in my own perſon, addreſs it to you. . 

ALWAYS read your Strictures with 

pleaſure, my dear Roderick, but I wiſh 
you would always give the reaſons of your 
Striftures, inſtead of ſaying, for example, 
that Tarleton's aſſertions are abſurdities 
hitherto unparalleled ; that the ſtyle of ſuch 
a work 1s incorrect ; that there are trifles 
which disfigure the beauty of the book--you 
ſhould plainly prove the charge. Rules have 
always need of examples, There is hardly 
any book of which it may not be ſaid that it 
contains ſome careleſs or affected expreſſions. 
When you ſpeak in general, it gives room 
to believe that you have only glanced your 

eye over the work which you are giving an 
| account, 
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account, and that you are in haſte to get 
rid of the trouble. | 2 
Another omiſſion is, your not ſhewing the 
beſt part of the work*. The good taſte of 
the Stricturiſt requires that he ſhould be 
attentive to this: if a work is not worth 
the trouble of reading, it is better not to 
announce it at all than to rail at the writer. 
It is illiberal to abuſe a work, merely to 
make the public merry at the expence of 
the author. ; 

Were your Strictures ſevere without 
ſatire — exact without trifling—yuft and impar- 
tial, they would diſcharge their duty to the 
ſatisfaction of the public: — mine is com- 


The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that our Stric- 
turiſt has moſt carefully omitted touching on many ſignal 
actions gained by Tarleton, which has done him much 
credit; viz. Beauford's defeat—the defeat of the Ame- 
rican cavalry at Lenoo's Ferry—Sumpter's defeat near 
 Camden—the affair of Monk's-corner—and the affair 
of Tarrent's-houſe, in North Carolina, | 


plete 


11 


plete every time that I can renew to you 
the ſenti ments of eſteem and affection with 


which 


— 


| I am, &c. 
GEO. HANGER, 


a sTRIerunxs, 


poi * 
— 
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STRICTURES, PAGE 39 AND 40. 


« It is well known that the public ſervice 
« required Earl Cornwallis to mount dra- 
« goons, by the expedient juſt mentioned; 
« and that the Britiſh Government is too 
« juſt to deprive its ſubjects of private pro- 
« perty, without an equivalent, I readily 


admit; but that the proprietors have re- 


« ceived payment for theſe horſes, is deni- 
« ed. A number of officers, now in this 
kingdom, are in poſſeſſion of receipts paſ- 
“ ſed on this occaſion by Lieutenant Colo- 
« nel Tarleton, which remain to this hour 
« undiſcharged. Many of theſe gentlemen 
« are reduced to the ſcanty pittance of half 
« pay, and it would afford them much ſatiſ- 
« faction to know through what channel 
« they are to make application for pay- 
« ment.” 13885 


I aſſure 


7 


„ „ 

I * you, fir, on this ſubject my in- 
dignation will hardly permit me to keep 
within the bounds of decency ; as any 
deviation from that line, tending to ſcurrility 
or abuſe, ever diſgraces both the officer and 
the gentleman, and muſt inevitably recoil on 
the perſon it proceeds from. I ſhall moſt 
carefully curb my pen; though I cannot 
help expreſſing my ſentiments and opinion, 
and deelare, if I had my will, I would order 
this paragraph to be torn from the whole 
production, and burnt at the head of the 
Britiſh army. Permit me, ſir, to inform you, 
although it may not perhaps be abſolute- 
ly aftionable, yet it has a ſtrong tendency to 
a libel, | 

The exigencies of the times required of 
Earl Cornwallis to give aut an order, that 
all perſons having horſes fit for the cavalry 
ſervice, ſhould deliver them at Col. Tarle- 
ton's camp, where recei ipts would he given 
for them, 


. I my- 


( 50 ) 
1 myſelf, in the abſence of Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton, ſigned ſeveral receipts for 
horſes delivered at our camp God ; knows 
| there may be ſome now extant with my 
ſignature; if there are, let them be produc- 
ed; Iam ready to preſent them to Govern- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton will 
do the ſame: but jt is moſt audacious of 
you to attempt to make the world believe 
that he has unjuſtly A officers of 


their property 


$TRICTURES, PAGE 30. 


„ Such effuſions of vanity as theſe have 
a very diſguſting effect. To other officers, 
from a General of ſuch high birth, and 
« length of ſervice, it was ſufficient to be 
* commanded ; but this gentleman muſt be 
« deſu ired and requęſted to do what was 
« merely his duty,” &c. 

With ref pect to the words, deſired and 
requeſied, which Tarleton often makes uſe 

DRY f . of 
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of when he'treats of different ſervices on 
which he was employed, and which you 
are pleaſed to point out as effuſions of va- 
nity,—if you will refer to diſpatches and 
letters, in various ſituations of the war, you 
will find the ſame language held by many 
officers. But in this particular part of your 
Strictures, finding yourſelf without even 
a ſhadow for a charge, or cauſe for cenſure, 
you find yourfelf obliged to maintain your 
conſiſtencies by ſticking to aſperſions, by 
an unuſual exertion of that rancourous ſe- 
verity with which you follow Tarleton 
through * whole ieee 


STRICTURES, PAGE 42, 43, 44. 


Earl Cornwallis, with the principal 
column of the army, &c. &c. and Hamil- 
«* ton's corps, marched by Hanging Rock. 
« He (Colonel Hamilton) was left with his 

| Hae. regiment 


5 Ga 
regimeßt to gerriſon that poſt (Camden); 


* nor did a ſingle ſoldier belonging to it 
appear in his Eordſhip's camp from Sep- 
4 tember to November. Thus an increaſe 
* of more than five hundred regulars, is 
* made to be his Lordſhip's force.” 
Thi is certainly an inaccuracy in Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton ; but as Hamilton's 
corps was ever before this time a part of 
| Earb Cornwallis's army, a generous and 
candid obſerver would forgive this ſmall 
error; but Roderick M*Kenzie never lets 
paſs an opportunity of cenſuring Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton. 

Inſtead of dwelling with ſo ch Rübe 
tion upon the minuteſt error in his hiſtory, 
it would be a more liberal employment to 
bring forward the particulars. The various 
inſtances of diſtinguiſhed ſervices performed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, Roderick 
M Kenxie is careful never to touch upon, 


becauſe 


633 
becauſe they bid defiance even to his ve- 
nom and malevolence. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 49, 


The aſſertion therefore, that he (Lieut. 
Colonel Tarleton) moved up the eaſt fide 
« of the river, is a miſtatement of the fact, 
« and calculated to produce condufions re- 
* mote from the truth.” 
Here, fir, you charge Lientenant Colonel 
Tarleton with an error relative to the move 
of his own corps. Every liberal reader muſt 
obſerve that this is an error of the printer ; 
all books are liable to ſuch inaccuracies ; and 
Tarleton, I dare ſay, will allow you all the 
triumph you can- derive from an error in 
the preſs, | 

But I intreat you, gentlemen of the army, 
to read the whole of this paſſage in Tarke- 
ton's book, and inſpect his mirch as traced 

out in the map, and your liberality will in- 
| | ſtantly 
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ſtantly point out to you that the error lies 
in the preſs only. 3 


STRICTURES; PAGE 47, 


« That a charge was ordered, is rea- 
_« dily admitted; that the Major was 
« wounded in attempting to lead the dra- 
« Foons to this charge, is well known ; but 
« no intreaties of his, no exertions of their 
« officers, could, upon this occaſion, induce 
« the legion cavalry to approach the Ame- 
« rican militia they retreated without 
& fulfilling the intention of the General. He 
therefore, much diſſatisfied, ordered the 
* light and legion infantry to diſlodge the 
« enemy, which they immediately effected. 
I am extremely averſe to treat on this 
affair at all, being myſelf the principal per- 
ſon concerned; but our Stricturiſt's malevo- 
lent aſperſions force me not to * this over 


in ſilence. 221 > 
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I acknowledge that I was guilty of an 
- error in judgment, in entering the town at 
all with the cavalry, before I had previ. 
ouſly ſearched it well-with infantry, after 
the precaution Earl Cornwallis had given 
me“. „ eee 

But when I riſked ſo few lives in drawing 
the fire from the enemy, I truſt tbat, in 
ſome meaſure, palliated the fault. None 
but the advanced guard were with me till 
moſt of the enemy had given their fire. 
A part of the cavalry in reſerve, whether 
from perceiving the enemy planted behind 
the houſes, and imagining they were jm- 
pervious to my view, (which they were, 
until 1 was conſiderably advanced into the 
town), or for other reaſons beſt known to 
themſelves, at this adyantageous inſtant of 
* Farl Cornwallis ordered me to be very cautious 


how I advanced, as he expected a very large body of 
militia to be either in the neighbourhood, or town of 


Charlotte. 
| 1 


3 
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ed them to take poſſeſſion of the houſes to 


(% 
time, did not advance. My intent of charg- 
ing through the town, after having drawn 
the enemy's fire, now became too late and 


too dangerous; and I was happy to draw 


the cavalry off as quick as I could, and 
with ſo trifling a loſs. 

c  STRICTURES, PAGE 468. 
The Strifuriſt ſays, ® Lord Cornwallis 
* being diſſatisfied, ordered the light in- 


« fantry to diſlodge the enemy.” 
This I poſitively deny the truth ſtands 


thus : 
We had a part of the legion infantry 


mounted on inferior horſes, to enable them 


to march with the cavalry, 222 


mount and ſupport the dragoons. Theſe 


Infantry, of their own accord, very properly 
had diſmounted, and formed before the 


cavalry were near out of the town. I order- 


the 


1 


* 
the right, which was executed before the 
light infantry, and the remainder of the 
legion infantry, came up, who were left be- 
Hind with Earl Corriwallis to n 
head of his column. ("Ss -4 
I appeal for the truth of this elſertion to 
Captain Campbell, who, as their ſenior 
Captain, commanded them, came running 
up to me, when our difmounted infantryhad 
advanced, and in a moſt friendly: manner 
intreated me not to impute any blame to 
him, for not running up with tlie remain- 
der of the light and legion infantry inſtant- 
ly on the firſt hearing of the firing ; for 
Earl Cornwallis had ordered him to keep 
them with his | Lordſhip. At this mo- 
ment Earl Cornwallis appeared in ſight, 
Hind with the army, and ordered the whole 
to halt, The enemy had by this time all 
| 6 for the woods and ſwamps 
| I cloſe 


(6s 
— behind it. ne whole light troops 


now advanced. Yow will pleaſe to recol- 
lect, Captain Campbell, whoſe name I have 
zuſt mentioned, was not wounded in the 


town, but above half an hour afterwards, 


and full one mile further on. 
lt was a trifling inſignificant ſkirmiſh, 
which no perſon but the malevolent Stric- 


turiſt (happy at all times to detract from 


public or private honour) would have at- 
tempted to, have made of ſuch magnitude, 
or even. have ever mentioned. _ | 
It would haye been but liberal and juſt in 
you: to have related the conduct of the 
cavalry' that whole day; in the afternoon, as 


well as the morning. Theſe troops, whom 


you ſay, neither my intreaties, nor the ex- 
ertions of their officers, could induce to face 
the American militia, were left unſupport- 
ed in the evening, under my command, by 
Earl-Cornwallis's expreſs orders, when he 
Slolo a 5 took 


— 
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took poſt-at Charlotte: Town, and-left me 
to engage a corps of ſtate horſe and mount- 
ed crackers that had been very trobleſome 
the whole day, \ perpetually ſkirmiſſing 
and harraſſing the front of our line: 
of march. This ſervice: they performed 
with ſpirit, alacrity;;:and ſucceſs. We had 
not moved on above one mile in ſearch 
of the foe, when we fell in With them, at- 
tacked them inſtantly whilſt they were at- 
tempting to form, diſperſed them with 
ſome loſs, and drove them for ſix miles, 
foreing themeven through the very-pickets 
of a numerous corps of militia, commanded- 
by General Sumner; who, ſuppoſing a large 
part of the army to be near at hand, broke 
up his camp, and marched that evening 
fixteen miles. Lord Rawdon is well ac- 
quainted with the truth of my ſtatement of 
this affair. Let the whole army judge, 
whether it was liberal, honourable, or juſt, 

12 thus 
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thus ta ſunꝑreſa ooe part of the oonduct of 
tha: aer em that day, which certainly 
gained them foe: evedit:; and whether it 
dei not manifeſt the axtreme of. rancour 
and maline, thus to dwell upon, and give 
am air of cnnſiderable conſequence: to a 
trifling ſkirmiſb in tha morning, not worthy | 
to be mentionad, ov even thought of after | 
a _—_— an * e with 
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ermicTynrs, PAGE 4, AND 5. 
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the evening of the 14th, to mareh to the 
« Catawba Ford. Owing to the badneis of 
«the road, the ignorance of the guides, 
ichs darkneſs of the night, or fome other 
unknown cauſe, the Britiſh rear guard 

S_—_— * behind near wer. 
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This, gentlemen, is Lieutenant Colonel 


Tarleton s account 1 far mac 
MKenzie's; * 


4 After ſuch a AAS 3 


General grew impatient; the alarmed 
guide eluded the vigilance of the dra - 


goons, and eſeaped unobſerved. Left in 


ſuch a ſituation, an army, where not one 
« of the individuals which compoſed it knew 
« whare they were, might be well contented 
« to eome oft with a dn n e 


4 « of a few waggons.” | 
. cxrnet inigkdf fndanethe 


great difference between Tarleton's account, 


and that of our Stricturiſt: but Tarleton 
muſt be condemned. Let me intreat you, 
fir, to peruſe Turleten's account, and your 
own, with cool deliberatien, if yeu enn 
bring your mind to a ftate of ſerenity for a 


fe moments ; and then let me afk vou, 
Whether, in condemning Tarteton, you ds 


not 


— — — 
— 
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not reflect on yourſelf. In my own hume 
ble opinion, gentlemen, had Tarleton ſub- 


ſmututed, inſtead of the ignorance of the 


guides, the treachery of the guide, who was 
a preſbyterian, and a great ſcoundrel, his 
account would have been ' moſt perfect. 
The fact is thus: the army was that night 
loſt in the woods, through the villainy of 


the guide, who deſignedly led them out of 


the road, and then made his eſcape. 2 Every 
officer preſent muſt know this to be the 
real truth; nevertheleſs. our Stricturiſt ac- 


| renne 


| STRIOTURES, rler 5 L 


There are certain topics, gentlemen, dil 


cuſſed by the Stricturiſt, in which I ſhall 


decline following him ſo minutely as I have 
hitherto-done. We are now advanced in 
theſe hiſtorical ' Strictures, to the period 


| a 4 . when 


„ 
when the name of Earl Cornwallis is con- 
tinually introduced :—ſacre{ſhall that name 
be held by my pen. I direct myſelf to 
Roderick McKenzie, and to him alone. My 


production proceeds from a heart overflow- 


ing with friendſhip ; and indignant when 
it finds the character of an honourable and 
gallant officer cruelly attacked, and wan- 


tonly aſperſed ; and I am happy, gentlemen, 


in addreſſing my ſentiments to thoſe whoſe 
liberality, candour, and honour I have often 
experienced, in the courſe of a ſix years' 
ſervice in America, and who will not wiſh 
me to enter into invidious ſubjects. 


STRICTURES, PAGE 33. 


« His rout (Earl Cornwallis) thither, 


« through the Waxhaws, was judiciouſly 
« choſen. That powerful and inveterate ſet- 


« tlement was ſoon cruſhed.” 
| Iwill 


. 


| a will not preſume to comment on any 
of the noble Earl's operations; but our 
Stritutift's remur ks upon them have not the 
lame title to my reſpect. In expoſing them, 
1 mall not be thought to deviate from the 
ſentiments Which 1 profeſs for the noble 
Earl, und for his conduct. 
If, on the approach of the Britiſh army to 
 Wathaws, a total deſertion of that ſettle- 
ment hy cho efficient inhabitants, who join- 
el the American army, leaving behind them 
only the aged and the women and children, 
cold be ovtifirued as a proof of the cruſhing 
of that popiilons diſtrict, 1 ſhould agree in 
opinion with the Stricturiſt; but the ſtate- 
ment he has given of the caſe being equally 
repugnant to common Tenſe, military ideas, 
and matter of fact, I truſt, gentlemen, I 
Thall have your fariftion for differing as 
' widely from hirh on this occaſion, as on 
' moſt other — 
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STRICTURES, PAGE 53 AND 34. L 


The author is condeſending enough to 
admit, that Charlotte Town affords ſome 
*. conveniences, blended with great diſad- 
« vantages. The. mills in the neighbaur- 
« hood were ſuppoſed of ſufficient conſe- 
« quence-to render it, for the preſent, an 
« eligible poſition ; and, in future, a ne- 
« ceſlary poſt when the army advanced — 
« But he (Tarleton) further ſays, the apt- 
« neſs of its immediate ſituation, between 
« -Camden and Saliſbury, and-the quantity 
« of its mills, did not counterbalance its 
defects. The town and environs abound- 


ed with inveterate enemies; the planta- | 


« tions in the neighbourhood were ſmall 
« and; uncultivated ; the roads narrow and 
« confined in every direction; and the 
« -whole face of the 1 covered with 
« cloſe: 11 thick woods. 


1 If 
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If I attempted to decide upon the pro- 
priety or impropriety of occupying Char- 
lotte Town, it would be ſitting in judgment 
upon the conduct of Earl Cornwallis, whofe 
name ſhall never be mentioned by me but 


with all the reverence and reſpect that is 

due to ſo diſtinguiſhed a ſoldier. 
Honour and truth, however, call aloud 
upon me to lay before you the local. cir- 
cumſtances of that place, its refoures, the 
temper of the inhabitants, its advantages 
and diſadvantages. 
Our Stricturiſt aſſerts, © that the roads 
leading from Charlotte Town to Saliſbury, 
« to Camden, and to Tryon County, are 
« perfectly good. Thus far I admit. All 
the main roads, leading to populous diſ- 
tricts, large towns, or ſettlements, even in 
the moſt intricate parts of America, are 
But you, gentlemen, know full well, that 
Py forage 


1 
forage and proviſions are not to be found 
ſolely and only on the edge of the great 
public roads leading through any country. 
The moſt difficult ſituations muſt be ex- 
plored in every diſtrict, to maintain and 
ſupport an army, which remains for a length 
of time at any given place. Therefore, I 
truſt, you will allow, that the whole feature 
of the country muſt be conſidered, and not 
only thoſe particular parts that are the moſt 
cleared, which, of courſe, lay neareſt the 
great main roads. I will be ſo bold as to 
aſſert, that Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton's 
words are ſtrictly true; founded in a real 
knowledge, and juſt view of the country: 


« the roads narrow and croſſed in every direc- 


tion, and the whole face of the country covered 
« with cloſe and thick woods. No diſaſtrous 
« event, inferior to that which befel Fer- 
« guſon, could poſſibly have given effect ta 
« the exertions of the inhabitants, inimical 

K 2 « to 
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to the Britiſh government, around Char- 
« lotte Town: their whole force, though 
directed againſt a detachment conſiſting 
4 of thirty men, under the command of 
„Lieutenant Guyon, of the 28d regiment, 
« was repulſed with diſgrace.” 
Though Lieutenant' Guyon, of the 23d 
regiment, much to his credit, repulſed a very 
ſuperior force, with only thirty men, this 
was a particular inſtance ; for, in fact, the fo- 
raging parties were attacked by the enemy 
ſo frequently, that it became neceſſary never 1 
to ſend a ſmall detachment on that ſervice. | 
Colonel Tarleton, juſt then recovered from 
a violent attack of the yellow fever, judged 
it neceſſary to go in perſon, and with his 
whole corps, or above two-thirds, when he 
had not detachments from the reſt of the 
army. I will aver, that when collecting 
forage, I myſelf have ſeen fituations ner 
that town, where the woods were ſo intri- 
| | cate, | 
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cate; and ſo thick with underwood, (which 


is not common in the ſouthern parts of 
America) that it was totally impoſlible to 


ſee our videtts, or our centries from the 
main body. In one inſtance particularly, 
where Lieutenant Oldfield, of the Quarter- 


maſter General's department, was wound- 
ed; the enemy, under cover of impervious 
thickets, impenetrable to any troops except 
thoſe well acquainted with the private 
paths, approached ſo near to the whole line 
of the Britiſh infantry, as to give them their 
fire before ever they were perceived. Char- 


lotte Town itſelf, on one fide moſt particu- 
larly, where the light and legion infantry 


camp lay, was enveloped with woods. Earl 


Cornwallis himſelf, viſiting the pickets of 
theſe corps (which from Tarleton's ſickneſs 


I had the honour of commanding at that 


time) ordered me to advance them con- 
ſiderably further than uſually is the cuſtom, 


and 


e 
n 


diſpoſition of the inhabitants, they totally; 
deſerted the tom on Our approaeh 5 not 
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and connect them more cloſely one with 


the other. I am not ſo daring as Roderick 


M Kenzie, to give my own ihſe dixit for my 
aſſertions; but I appeal to my friend Lieu- 


2 tenant. Barrington M*Kenzie, who maſt re 
oallect attending the noble Earl, with me. 


on this buſineſs; and hearing him deliver to 
me his commands, I dare not ſay requeſts. 
That in Polk's mill a very large quantity 
of flower was found, is admitted, and that 
from other mills in the neighbourhood there. 
was more collected ; but it was not all the, 
produce of the cquntry directly near Char- 
lotte Town; but brought thither to be 
ground from various and diſtant parts. I will: 


declare alfo, that the plantations were not 


any thing like ſo large or well cultivated as 
lower down in South Carolina. As to the 


al 8 4 } ee or f f * Ry ed in the 
whole town. I beg leave to decline any 
diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion of the ſuppoſed move of Earl 
Cornwallis, either through Tryon county, 
or to Croſs Creek, for the reaſons which I 
have repeatedly ſtated, and by which I ſhall 
continue to be governed in all queſtions 
affecting Earl Cornwallis. 


STRIC TURES, PAGE 57. 


Several very extraordinary circumſtan- 
* ces, and ſuch as no human foreſight could 
guard againſt, contributed to Ferguſon's 
« melancholy cataſtrophe.” _ 

Whether Ferguſon exceeded, or only 
obeyed the orders of his General, it is not 
my buſineſs to determine; or whether his 
unbounded zeal for his country's cauſe ever 
teft him diffatisfied when he barely perform- 
ed his duty, without giving his General un- 
expected proofs of an enter prizing ſpirit, 
and exhibiting extraordinary powers, cer- 
tain it is that he was defeated, for this plain 
reaſon—he was beyond the reach of ſupport 

| he 


ruinous conſequences. 
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he was too far advanced on the left of the 


Britiſh army to retire on the approach of a 
very ſuperior force. Detachments have been 


| the ruin both of modern*and ancient armies, 


and will be again: they muſt ſometimes be 
riſked, but they are ever attended with 


danger. Every detachment employed at 
ſuch a diſtance that it cannot fall back ſafely 


on the main army, or be ſupported from it, 
muſt ever be looked upon as in the air. 
King's Mountain, where Ferguſon halted 


and fought, was fifty miles in a direct line 
from Charlotte Town. 


Our Stricturiſt, however, determined to 
abuſe Tarleton in the teeth of facts, ſays, 
* circumſtances, ſuch as no human fore- 
« ſight could guard againſt, contributed to 5 
« Ferguſon's cataſtrophe.” 


* Every officer, converſant in the American war, by 
tracing the progreſs of our armies from Canada to the 
moſt ſouthern parts of the United States, will find various 
inftances of the fatal effects of detachments, and their 
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' ' STRICTURES, PAGE 70 AND 71. 


& With all due reſpect for the character of 
« Earl Cornwallis, as being much above any 
« ſuſpicion of wilful intention to miſlead, I 
« muſt, however, take the liberty to ſay, that 
« his Lordſhip's teſtimony, in the preſent caſe, 
« is entirely out of the queſtion. The Ge- 
_ © neral detaches Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
ton on an expedition a conſiderable diſ- 
« tance from the army, and receives a re- 
port from him of a victory. Upon this 
« report he founds his official diſpatches ; 
«© and our author is for ſome time hailed as 
« yictor from Wynneſborough to Camden, 


from Camden to Charleſtown, from 


« Charleſtown to New York, and from 
_ « thence to London; at Liverpool bonfires 
* are lighted up in honour of their fa- 
vourite hero. After ſeveral years have 
« elapſed, he ſtill preſents the world with 

L « his 
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« his claim to victory. He goes further, 


« and with a truly curious addreſs, holds 
« forth the diſpatches of Earl Cornwallis, 


«though entirely founded on his own re- 
ports, as vouchers for ln ak his 


« aſſertions.” 

This ſpecious, but inſiduaus aſſertion, 
might lead aſtray ſuch peruſers of the 
Strictures as made no part of Earl Corn- 
wallis's army. It relates to a matter of in- 
finite delicacy to the feelings of an officer, 
and is craftily made the ground work of 
the moſt odious cenfure on Tarleton's hiſ- 
tory. I will however take upon me to 


contradict the aſſertion; but not (like the 
Striftures) without confuting what I con- 


wadict; not without the ſupport and de- 
monſtrution of time, place, and cireum- 
ances; To you, gentlemen of the army, 
1 ſubmnit the accuracy of the facts T ſhall 
„„ 8 
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ſtate, and the integrity and validity of my 
Roderick MfKenzie, or myſelf. on the 
following points, muſt ſtand convicted of 
the moſt glaring unpardonable miſrepre- 


ſentation, He pretends that all the credit 


Tarleton has gained, was founded on his 
own ſtatement of his own actions; on his 


own official letters to Sir Henry Clinton 


and Earl Cornwallis, which furniſhed the 
materials of the reports of thoſe Generals 
to Government, I am now, gentlemen, 
going to demonſtrate, that this indelicate 
imputation has no foundation whatever, 
but in the bold aſſertion of the Stricturiſt. 
I ſhall maintain. the well earned reputation 
of my friend, by a detail of aftions, diſtances, 
and fituations, and prove to you plainly, 
that both thoſe Generals had it in their 
power to inform themſelves of the mo mi- 
mute particulars of the tranſactions they 

L2 applauded, 
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applauded, by other evidence than Tarle- 
'ton's letters. I appeal to you, as to gen- 
tlemen awake to every. profeſſional feeling. 
I make no apology for dwelling upon 
this topic. It is the grand foundation on 
which our Stricturiſt builds his ſatire ; his 
ſarcaſms: and invectives againſt Tarleton, I 
have no argument to encounter. But even 
his fheers, on an occaſion ſo intereſting not 
only to Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, but 
to Sir Henry Clinton and Earl Cornwallis, 
whoſe characters are equally attacked, 
ſhould undergo a moſt accurate and mi- 
nute inveſtigation, I ſhall, therefore, re- 
capitulate a few of the actions in which 
Tarleton either commanded, or was Prin» 
cipally concernet. 

The affair of Monk's Corner, where my 
gallant, moſt intimate, and much lamented 
friends, Lieutenant Colonel Ferguſon, and 
Major Cocheran, were jointly concerned 
bn 8 1 with 


1 
with Tarleton, was carried on under the 
command of Colonel Webſter. That of- 
ficer's report to the head quarters was 
formed upon his own immediate inſpection; 


and the engagement happened ſo near to 


our army, that both Generals Sir Henry 
Clinton and Earl Cornwallis muſt have 
been minutely acquainted with its juſt 
merits. | 

The ſcene of action, where Tarleton de- 
feated the American cavalry under Colonels 
Lee, Waſhington, and White, at Lenoos 
Ferry, was ſo contiguous to Earl Corn- 
wallis's camp, that Tarleton moved from 


camp on the morning of the action. A 


party of our light infantry had been taken 
by the enemy; Tarleton flew to their re- 


lief, reſcued them, deſtroyed totally the , 
American cavalry, and returned the ſame 


night to Earl Cornwallis. 


Tarleton's 
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in, which he ſo completely defeated General 
Sumpter, near Camden, was not drawn up 
until he had rejoined the army with his 
whole corps; Earl Cornwallis, therefore, 
| could not be in want of other, and what the 
Stricturiſt would infinuate to be better, 
& authority than Tarleton's report of himſelf, 
tojuſtify the praiſes which his Lordſhip be- 
ſtowed upon Tarleton on that oocaſion, in 
the preſence, and with the concurrence of 
the whole army, 
In like manner, though the buſineſs of 
Blackſtocks happened at ſome diſtance from 
_ "the Camp, yet Earl Cornwallis had the 
means of obtaining whatever information 
he might judge neceflary from the wounded 
3 officers, and from thoſe who eſcorted them to 
1 his camp, and cannot be ſuſpected of having 
$ formed his official diſpatches on the influence 
ſolely 


| 2 
} * : 
| | Tarleton's written report of the action, 
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folely of Tarleton's own report of the 
action. 

And even after the unfortunate affair of 
the Cow Pens, many officers who eſcaped 
capture, arrived that ſame day at Earl 
Cornwallis's camp, and were interrogated by 
the noble Earl on the ſubject of the defeat, 
before ever Tarleton had made bis appearance, 
or bad even written to Earl Cornwallis.— 
Tarleton did not arrive till the next day. 

This enumeration of facts, gentlemen of 
the army, cannot be contradicted. I have 
ſhewn you, that Earl Cornwallis had it in 
his power to inveſtigate, and did, in fact, 
inveſtigate the material points, as it was 
his duty to do, all affecting the real and 
intrinfic merits of Tarleton's conduct in 
theſe gallant actions. I truſt you will con- 
cur with me in the ſentiments I have ex- 
preſſed, concerning this indelicate, but vain 
attack upon Tarleton's fame, by attempting 


to . 


„ 
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to trace its exiſtence to his vanlty, in- 


ſtead of his military merits and atchieve- 
ments. Finally, gentlemen of the army, I 
leave it to your knowledge of the honour 
and integrity of the noble Earl, and to 


your own candour, feeling, and judgment, 


to decide whether that noble General was a 


likely man to hold out to the admiration of 
the world, and to recommend to the pro- 


tection of his king and country, any officer 


who was'not entitled by his ſervices to ſo 


| honowrable a diſtinction. 


As to Tarleton's falling back, or ſhifting 


his ground, after the action of Blackſtock's 
Hill, I appeal to you, gentlemen, whether, 
in the preſent inſtance, it would not have 
been both unmilitary and dangerous, to 
have encamped all night on a ſpot of ground 
fo well known to the enemy.—An enter- 


prizing officer might have ruined Tarleton 


by a night attack. The material circum- 


ſtance 


ry > . 
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ſtance is not conteſted, Sumpter moved off 
that very night over the Tyger River, in 
order to avoid Tarleton's attack on the next 
day. Here, gentlemen, I beg leave to ſub- 
mit one deciſive queſtion to your ſuperior 
judgment — Had Sumpter obtained any 
advantage, as Roderick McKenzie wiſhes 
the world to believe, would he not have 
purſued Tarleton, at leaſt, till he had driven 
him back on the remainder of his corps 
that were coming up with the cannon ? The 
truth is, that one ſingle hour more of day; 
light would have ruined Sumpter. The 
loſs Tarleton ſuſtained certainly was heavy, 
but it proceeded -from his not being in 
force. Perhaps it would have been more 
prudent had Tarleton, in the paſt inſtance, 
fallen back on his reſerve, without riſking an 
action with part of his force. 

His zeal for the cauſe in which he 
was engaged, the confidence he repoſed in 
his few gallant ſoldiers, and his own ardent 

oo M deſire 
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deſire to meet the enemy, would, I doubt 
not, in your opinion, gentlemen, more 
than excuſe an occaſional indiſcretion. But 
let it be remembered, that Tarleton's con- 
duct, in the preſent occurrence, was juſtified | 
by reaſons of expediency : the only poſſible 
means by which Tarleton could bring 
Sumpter to action was, by giving him this 
advantage. In any other circumſtance, 
Sumpter would not have riſked an engage- 
ment: Tarleton, in that caſe, muſt have 
continued the purſuit, and might never 
have come up with him“, or might have 


* The crackers and militia in thoſe parts of America 
are all mounted on horſe-back, which renders it to- 
tally impoſſible to force them to an engagement with 
infantry only. When they chuſe to fight, they diſ- 
mount, and faſten their horſes to the fences and rails; 
but if not very confident in the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, they remain on horſe-back, give their fire, 
and retreat, which renders it uſeleſs to attack them with- 
out cavalry: for though you repulſe them, and drive 
them from the field, you never can improve the ad- 
vantage, or do them any material detriment. | 
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been forced to engage him on worſe 
terms. 

Let me now ſubmit the whole of this 


affair, briefly, faithfully, and reſpectfully, | 


gentlemen of the army, to your deliberate 
and candid judgment. 

Sumpter ſeeing Tarleton not in . 
began the attack; was repulſed; imme- 
diately the 63d gallantly advanced; but 


being oppoſed by a great ſuperiority of ? 


numbers, their ſituation was found dan- 
gerous. To extricate them, Tarleton or- 
dered a part of his cavalry to charge; this 
point was accompliſhed, but at ſo late an 
hour of the day, that the charge was per- 
formed, when all but dark. Night imme- 
diately ſeparated the contending parties. 
Thus, gentlemen, in henour do I believe, 


5 


that in five lines I have given the true, 


candid, and liberal account of the action at 
Blackſtocks, upon which Mr. MKenzie 
M 2 has 
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has written fome pages. The 63d did not 
conſiſt of above ſeventy or eighty men; 
theſe few, with about 160 of our cavalry, 
were oppoſed to General Sumpter's whole 
force. Sumpter moved off—Tarleton took 
a freſh poſition that night, contiguous to 
the field of battle ; in my humble opinion, 
judiciouſly, (for reaſons I have already 
given,) and was joined by the remainder of 
his corps. Let us conſider this in a gene- 
ral military point of view: I have ever 
underſtood, from the beſt military writers, 
that the advantageous conſequences which 
may follow an undecided action, may entitle 
it to greater praiſe than might be due 
even to a momentary victory. It muſt be 
allowed that, by this action with Sumpter, 
Tarleton cleared that country of a nume- 
rous and lawleſs banditti, (for they can 
bear no other name,) by forcing Sumpter 
to retreat over the Tyger River ; which is 
a fact, 
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a fact. It muſt therefore be allowed ſurely, 
that the object which Tarleton wiſhed to 
attain, was acquired. Upon the whole, 
gentlemen, I prefume to hope, that I have 
confuted the inſinuations of the Stricturiſt, 
without placing the laurels on the head of 
Tarleton that ought to adorn the brow of 
Sumpter. With reſpect to the men in 
buckram, Tarleton was forced to take his 
account from the people of the country. 
Sumpter was badly wounded ; Colonel 
Thomas was killed in the firſt attack, his 
body left on our ground, and the arms 
taken from it, are now in London. 

The Stricturiſt informs us, that Ramſay, 
in his hiſtory of the American war, does not 
mention the loſs of the American Colonels 
at Blackſtocks, Any author who can daring- 
ly aſſert ſo baſe a falfehood, as that only 
twelve Americans fell in the action of the 
Cow Pens, has totally forfeited all claim 

to 
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to belief in his report of that, or my other 
actions. 1 


Tarleton, after ſtating that Sept _ 
ceiving him not to be in force, began the 
attack, proceeds with his account in the 
following words :— | | 

„The ardour of the 68d ies thein 
« too far, and expoſed them to a con- 
« ſiderable fire from. the buildings and the 


„ mountain. Though the undertaking ap- 


«peared : hazardous, Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton determined to charge the ene- 
« my's center with a column of dragoons, 


in order to cover the 63d, whoſe ſituation 


« was now become dangerous. The attack 
« was conducted with great celerity, and 
« was attended with immediate ſucceſs.— 


The cavalry ſoon reached the houſes, 


« and broke the Americans, who, from 
« that inſtant, began to diſperſe : the 68d 
immediately rallied, and darkneſs put an 

8 « end 
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« end to the engagement. A purſuit acroſs 
« a river, with a few troops of cavalry, and 
« a ſmall body of infantry, was not adviſa- 
a ble in the night; a poſition was therefore 
taken adjoining to the field of battle, to 
« wait the arrival of the light and legion 
* infantry.” | 


STRICTURES, PAGE 80. 


« Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton landed in 
« America in the year 1777, with the rank 
« of Cornet of Dragoons; and in the begin- 
« ning of January, 1781, we find him the 
« primum mobile, the maſter ſpring which 
« puts the whole machinery of the army 
“ in motion.” | 
Here, fir, you have deprived Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton of a conſiderable ſhare of 
merit, which he acquired in a moſt active 
campaign in the Jerſies and Pennſylvania ; 
for Colonel Tarleton came to -America in 
| the 
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de rar 1776. That diſtinguiſhed officer, - 
Sir William Erfkine, quickly perceived the 
abilities * and gallantry of this young officer, 
and appointed him his Major of Brigade, 
and to the whole cavalry. - 


STRICTURES PAGE 106. 


5 Leaving then to the judgment of others, 
_ « the propriety of producing a confidential 

« letter, written by his Lordſhip in the 
* goodneſs of his heart, evidently with a 
« deſign to conſole our author under a 
« ſevere misfortune, and never meant for 
« publication, I only contend, that this 


* Tarleton diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many ſervices 
in the Jerſies and Pennſylvania ; particularly in the at- 
tack on a ftone houſe, commanded by Colonel Lee, 
and miraculouſly eſcaped with his life, having his horſe 
wounded in three places, his helmet ſhot off his head, 
and dhot through his light dragoon jacket. He alſo was 
at the taking of General Lee; commanded Lieutenant 
Colonel Harcourt's advanced guard, and contributed 
not 4 little co the taking of that officer, 


« letter 
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letter is altogether inadequate to the 
« purpoſe to which this Journaliſt has con- 
« yerted it, that of transferring the blame 
« from himſelf to the troops.” 

I have not the audacity, gentlemen, to 
tread in the ſteps of the Stricturiſt, to 
ſubſtitute aſſertion for argument, and to 
contradict him, as he does Tarleton, with- 
out producing the ſhadow of a reaſon, or, 
maniteſting any attention to facts. | 

Look only at the date of Earl Corn- 
wallis's letter to Tarleton ;—between the 
date of that letter from the noble Earl, 
and his unfortunate action, you will find 
an intermediate ſpace of thirteen days. In 
that interval, the noble Earl had ſufficient 
time to confer with as many officers as he 
pleaſed, and to attain as much information 
as was neceſſary to form his judgment upon 
the ſubject; and that he had time for en- 
quiry, is not more evident, than it is noto- 

N rious 
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rious, that he did in fact enquire before he 
approved. But, in honeſt truth, is it likely 
that, without the moſt minute enquiries 
into the particulars of that action, the 
noble Earl ſhould refuſe to grant Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton a court of enquiry on his 
conduct, which Tarleton ſo earneſtly re - 
queſted*, and anxiouſly demanded? 1 may 
ſafely leave it to your own breaſts to de- 
termine, whether an officer of the high and 


vide Extract Tarleton's Hiſtory of the Campaigns 
of 1780, and 1781, page 22 and 222.—“ Other cir- 
« cumſtances, perhaps, contributed to ſo deciſive a 
c rout, which, if the military ſyſtem admitted the ſame 
& judicious: regulations as the naval, a court martial 
« would, perhaps, have diſcloſed. Public trials of 
« commanding officers, after unfortunate affairs, are 
6 as neceſſary to one ſervice as the other, and might, 
& in ſome inſtances, be highly beneficial to the military 
« profefion, Influenced by this idea, Lieutenant Colo- 
& ne] Tarleton, ſome days after the action, required 
% Ear] Cornwallis's approbation of his proceedings, or 
« his leave to retire till enquiry could be inſtituted to 
« inveſtigate his conduct,“ | | 
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unimpeached integrity and honour of the 
noble Earl, ought to be accuſed, or even 
ſuſpected, of throwing an unmerited cen- 
ſure on ſo many hundreds as were con- 
cerned on that fatal day, merely 10 conſole 
one ſingle individual under a misfortune ? No, 
gentlemen, that letter & was given to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton publicly and avow- 
edly as the real and deliberate opinion of 
the noble Earl upon the action; it was in- 
tended as an honourable teſtimony to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton, that be had not 
forfeited the eſteem of his General, by his 
conduct on that unfortunate day. 


$ Copy of a letter from Earl Cornwallis to Colonel 
Tarleton.—** You have forfeited no part of my eſteem, 
« as an officer, by the unfortunate event of the action 
„ of the 17th ; the means you uſed to bring the enemy 
« to action were able and maſterly, and muſt ever do 
« you honour; your diſpoſition was unexceptionable : 
<« the total miſbehaviour of the troops could alone have 
« deprived you of the 12 which was ſo juſtly your 
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At that time Tarleton never dreamt of 
publiſhing a hiſtory of the Southern Cam- 
paigns ; but he always thought himſelf at 
liberty to publiſh a letter, which, in its own 
nature, was public. 

Let any candid, liberal, and diſintereſted 
officer ſuggeſt any other purpoſe for which 
the noble Earl could have given Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton that letter, but for the pur- 

poſe of a public vindication of his conduct. 
Had Tarleton never produced this letter, 
after having been refuſed an examination 
by a court martial, his character and con- 
duct might, indeed, have been expoſed to 
attacks, not more ſiniſter, but far more 
formidable than thoſe of our Stricturiſt. 

Had I been preſent“ at that unfortunate 
affair, (Cow Pens,) I ſhould not heſitate 

one 


When the army quitted Charlotte, I myſelf, with 
four or five other officers, ſick of the yellow fever, were 
conveyed 
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one inſtant to declare my ſentiments moſt 
fully to the whole world; but not having 
been an eye witneſs, I am obliged to bury 
in my own breaſt many particulars that I 
am ſtrongly inclined to believe. 

From my ſituation in the province of 
South Carolina, at that time (being at 
Camden), I had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing every information relative to that un- 
fortunate action, by daily, nay hourly, con- 
verfing with various officers who- had been 
preſent at that action, many of whom were 
uninfluenced by prejudice or party, and 
who, from their military abilities and well 
known honour, were incapable of miſrepre- 
_  ſenting the real facts, for various reaſons 


conveyed away in waggons. I was the any one that 
ſurvived a week's march, From the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, and being frequently wetted by croſling rivers, 
I loſt the uſe of my limbs for ſome months. 
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which Ineed not here enumerate. Intereſted 
as the world may well imagine me to have 
been, both on the defeat of my friend, and 
a corps I belonged to, I was moſt particu- 
larly induced to attempt to make myſelf 
maſter of the ſubject. 1 have given un- 
wearied attention to every officer s account 
of that action, and have continued to feek 
for further information even to this hour. 
Without being too preſumptuous, I think 
1 may declare, that 1 am as fully maſter of 
that ſubject as it is poſſible for any one 
to be who was not actually preſent. 

1 ſhall now proceed, by ſtating a few ex- 
tracts from different authors, and then re- 
ply to the errors in judgment imputed to 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, by Roderick 
McKenzie. | 

The Marquis de Chaſtellux, whom our 
stricturiſt brings firſt on the carpet, after 


cenſuring General Morgan for a manceuvre 
Sp, I h e 


CT a] 

he cauſel his troops to make during the 
action, concludes his remarks in the fol- 
lowing words; — Strictures, page 94.— 
« Whatever was the motive of this ſingular 
« monceuvre of General Morgan, the re- 
« ſult of it was the defeat of Tarleton, 
* whoſe troops gave way on all ſides with- 
« out the poſſibility of rallying.” Our 
Stricturiſt next produces the account from 
the Annual Regiſter of 1781. He then be- 
gins his own remarks in the following 
words Strictures, page 95—* The Mar- 
« quis's (de Chaſtellux) expoſition of the 
« cauſe of the defeat, in ſpite of his aſſer- 
« tions that it has the ſanction of General 
« Morgan, is flimſy and erroneous. The 
« editor of the Annual Regiſter has been 
« deceived ; conſequently, of theſe ſeveral 
accounts, that given by Doctor Ramſay 
« deſerves moſt attention.” Pray, gentle- 
men of the army, why is the Marquis de 
Chaſtellux's expoſition, ſanfioned by General 

Mor gan, 


| 
| 
| 


chor (Ramſay), to be credited? But let his 
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Morgan, who commanded againſt Tarleton, 


to be deemed flimſey and erroneous? And 


why is a notorious and avowedly rebellious 
writer (Dr. Ramſay) to be credited in pre- 
ference to the Annual Regiſter, or any 
other periodical writer? Is no perſon ex- 
cept our Stricturiſt, and his favourite au- 


evidence be produced Vide Strictures, 
page 117 Of all improbable events, none 


. « ſeemed to him (Earl Cornwallis) more 


« improbable, than that an inferior force, 
* two thirds militia, ſhonld gain ſuch a 
«* decifive advantage over his favourite 
hero Thus ſays Ramfay; and in my 
humble opinion, not much in favour of the 
Britiſh. Let the Stricturiſt make the moſt 
of this declaration of his favourite author. 
If either Earl Cornwallis's, or Lieutenant 


Colonel Tarleton's, diſpatches or letters 


have thrown cenſure on any particular 
1 


r 

eorps employed that day, Lam far from 
imagining that he will be thought to have 
removed it by the authorities he has 
quoted. Without confuting a ſingle alle- 
gation in the accounts of that action, as 
given either by the noble Earl, or Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton, he ventures to 
accuſe Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton of four 
errors in judgment, which, with your per- 
miſſion, gentlemen of the army, we wilt 
ſeparately inveſtigate. 

The firſt error in judgment to be im- 

«. puted to Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, 
« on the morning of the 17th of January, 
« 1781, 1s, the not halting his troops be- 
« fore he engaged the enemy, Had he 
done ſo, it was evident that the following 
advantages would have been the reſult of 
his conduct :—General Morgan's force 
and ſituation might have been diſtinctly 
viewed, under cover of a very ſuperior 
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* cavalry; the Britiſh infantry, fatigued 
with rapid marches, day and night, for 
«* ſome time paſt, as has been already ob- 
& ſerved, might have had reſt and refreſh- 
* ment; a detatchment from the ſeveral 
« corps left with the baggage, together 
« with batt-men, and officers' ſervants, 
would have had time to come up, and 
join in the action. The artillery all this 
time might have been playing on the ene- 
my s front, or either flank, without riſque 
« of inſult; the commandants of regiments, 
« Majors M*Arthur and Newmarſh, officers 
« who held commiſſions long before our 
author was born, and who had reputa- 
« tions' to this day unimpeached, might 
© have been conſulted; and, not to dwell 
« on the enumeration of all the advan- 
“ tages which would have accrued from 
« ſo . a "delay, time would , have 


« Cornwallis 
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* Cornwallis to the preconcerted point, 
for the unattainment of which he has 
been ſo much and ſo unjuſtly cenſured.” 

The truth is, gentlemen, that Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton did halt the troops for 
near half an hour, and made them throw of 
their knapſacks and blankets to render them 
lighter for action. It is equally true, that 
the troops did not receive all the reſt and 
refreſhment which our Stricturiſt wiſhed them. 
They were not ordered to ſtack their arms 


before an enemy who were already formed 


in battle array; nor did they commence cook- 
ing their camp kettles under the protection 
of a cannonade; a faſhion of feaſting which 
I acknowledge, would have had the recom- 
mendation of novelty. I have the moſt 
perfect reſpect for Majors McArthur and 
Newmarſh ; moſt particularly for the for- 
mer, with whom I ever lived on ſervice 
upon the ſtricteſt footing of friendſhip. 

02 Conſulting 
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Conſulting them perhaps might have been 
of uſe; though, in my humble opinion, 
(to borrow an idea from the Stricturiſt's 
cannonading dinner,) too many cooks ge- 
nerally ſpoil the broth. Earl Cornwallis 
judged Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton to 
be ſufficiently qualified for this buſineſs. 
He had commanded often times with diſ- 
tingurſhed perſeverance and ſuccels, in at 
leaſt as arduous ſituations“ as that of the 
unfortunate 17th of January. The idea of 
a cannonade that ſhould have given Earl 
Cornwallis time to arrive at the ſcene of 
action, (to uſe the Stricturiſt's own words,) 
is an abſurdity hitherto unparalleled. * 


4 vide the deſcription of Beauford's defeat, where 
Tarleton, with the Britiſh Legion alone, a new corps, 
and had not ſeen much fervice, (at that time,) attacked 
Beauford with a choſen body of Continentals, killed a 
number, and made priſoner the whole corps, erde 
about ſeventeen or — 
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army being near thirty miles diſtant, march- 
ing at the rate of four miles an hour, they 
could not have arrived under ſeven hours. 
This, in my opinion, would have been a 
deviliſh long cannonade indeed; and tho 
the Stricturiſt remarks, that during this 
time the Britiſh might have reſted and re- 
freſhed themſelves, we are not to ſuppoſe 
that the Americans would have gone to 
ſleep. Really, gentlemen, throughout this 
firſt criticiſm upon the action of the Cow 
Pens, the Stricturiſt is ſo incomprehen- 
ſible in any military ſenſe, and ſhews him- 
ſelf ſo deſtitute of military knowledge, that 
I cannot treat it ſeriouſly. 

The ſecond error was, the un-officer 
like impetuoſity of directing the line to 
* advance before it was properly formed, 
and before the reſerve had taken its 
* ground ; in conſequence of which, as 
might 
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might have been expected, the attack was 
premature, confuſed, and irregular.” 


While Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton was 
reconnoitering the enemy on his right, a 
ſcattering fire commenced by ſome recruits 


of the 7th, who had but newly joined their 


regiment, and ſeen no ſervice. This .un- 
ſteady behaviour he ſilenced to the utmoſt 


of his power, and then led the line to ac- 


tion. In your deſcription of the action 
Strictures, page 97, you ſay.—“ The light 
« legion infantry and fuzileers were ordered 
«© to form in line. Before this order was 
put in execution, and while Major New- 
* marſh, who commanded the latter corps, 
« was poſting his officers, the line, far from 


* complete, was led to the attack by Lieu- 


« tenant Colonel Tarleton himſelf.” The 
idea of poſting officers I am at a loſs to 


4. comprehend ; ſuch an expreſſion was ne- 
ver before uſed in any military production, 


nor 
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nor was ſuch a practice ever adopted in 
the field. 

Every officer, when a. regiment is orders 
ed to form, of courſe. knows his proper 


ſtation without being poſted*. Again, in 


the ſame page, Strictures 97, you ſay ;— 
The 71ſt regiment and cavalry, who had 
* not as yet diſentangled themſelves from 
* the bruſh wood with which Thickelle 
Creek abounds, were directed to form, 
* and wait for orders.” And in the fol- 
lowing page, Strictures 98, thus you in- 
form us; © The reſerve, which as yet had 
% no grders to move from its firſt poſition, 
* and conſequently remained near a mile 
« diſtant, was now directed to advance. 
When the line felt the advance of the 


* The idea is equally new and curious ; and could 
only have been brought to life by the fertile and mili- 
tary genius of Dr. Browne and Roderick M*Kenzie. 


* 71ſt, 
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4. J iſt, all the infantry again moved on; the 
cc Continentals and backwoods-men gave 
„ground; the Britiſh ruſhed forward.” 

Firſt, fir, I will be ſo free as to tell you, 
that the action was fought very near two 
miles from Thickelle Creek, in an open pine 


* barren, and not one ſingle buſb on the field 


of battle to entangle the troops, as you are 
pleaſed to aſſert, 

Secondly, fir, I will take upon me to 
maintain, that the 71ſt were not one mile 
in the rear, as you abſurdly relate; they 
were not three hundred yards diſtant; they 
were equally concerned in this affair with 
the reſt of the line. They moved up; and 
when moving up to form in line with the 
reſt of the troops, whether from their not 
taking ground enough, or from ſome other 


eircumſtance, their right flank bruſhed the 
left flank. of the 7th regiment, and inter- 


mixed one with the other, Major M*Ar- 
fg 50 3 thur, 
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thur, who commanded them, will not deny 
this fact. This, I hope, gentlemen of the 
army, is a plain proof they could not have 
been a mile diſtant. The whole front line 
might have been deſtroyed before they 
could have moved to that diſtance. Finally, 
ſir, I muſt now inform the public, that 
you have acknowledged to officers that have 
converſed with you on theſe two ſubjects, 
ſince the publication of your Strictures, 
that you have miſtated thoſe facts. 

You complain of the want of cannon and 
cavalry to ſupport our troops. General 
Morgan had no cannon in the field to in- 
duce his troops to rally; ſo far the Britiſh 
were upon equal terms with him. And al- 
though the main body of the cavalry (in a 
moſt unaccountable manner) fled, your own 
account has proved there was a ſufficient 
force of cavalry left in the field to repulſe 
Waſhington's horſe, although they were 
| e ſupported 
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ſupported by their Continentals--Vide Stric- 
tures, page 100. — © Lieutenant Colonel 
« 'Tarleton, with. no more than fifty horſe, 
“ heſitated not to charge the whole of 
* Waſhington's cavalry, though ſupported 
« by the Continentals; it was a ſmall body 
« of officers, and a detatchment of the 17th 
4 dragoons who preſented; themſelves on 
« this deſperate occaſion; the loſs ſuſtained 
was in proportion to the danger of the 
“ enter 0 and the whole body was re- 
« pulſed.” N 
The third error in this ruinous hub. 
« nels,.was the omiſſion of giving diſcre- 
tional powers to that judicious veteran 
« McArthur, to advance with the reſerve, 
at the time that the front line was in 
« purſuit of the militia; by which means 
« the connection, ſo neceſſary to troops en- 
« gaged.in the field, was not preſerved . 
It may be proper, in every action, to give 
bertain diſcretionary powers to experienced 
3 . officers 
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officers. In the preſent inſtance, the ar- 
rangements made, as I have juſt ſnewn, by 
Colonel Tarleton himſelf, rendered ſuch a. 
power leſs neceſſary; but with or without 
diſcretionary powers, communicated in ex- 

preſs terms, I have too high an opinion both 

of the courage and judgment of Major 

M' Arthur, to imagine that, commanding 
the reſerve, he would remain three-quarters 
of a mile in the rear He might as well 
have been in England as in ſuch a ſituation... 
In a word, the fact was not as you relate 
it—He was not three: hundred yards in the 
rear. But I ſhall dwell no longer on this 
ſubject, as I believe your own confeſſions, 
ſubſequent to your publication, are on my 
fide, 'You have acknowledged your miſ- 
ſtatement in this inſtante, as well as in your: 
deſcription of the nature of the ground on 
which the action was fought, to officers, 
who are ready to atteſt your confeſſion, 
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The reſt of this third error in judg- 


ment, imputed by you to Tarleton, has 
been ſufficiently expatiated on in the re- 
. on ay — accuſation. 


 TRICTURES, PAGE 109. 


4 His fourth error was, ew G 

„ Ogilvie, with a troop conſiſting of no 
more than forty men, to charge, before 
« any impreſſion was made on the Conti- 
« nentals, and before Walbjngton's cavalry 
« had been engaged. 
a ee 
ted the loſs of Captain Ogilvie, not only as 
one of my maſt intimate friends, but as a 
diſtinguiſhed and gallant officer, yet, had he, 
together with his whole troop, been maſla- 
cred” and annihilated to a man, this par- 
tial misfortune could not have loſt the 
day. ; el Pare 
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STRICTURES, PAGE 109. 


« The next, and the moſt deſtructive (for 
„ vill not pretend to follow him through 
« all his errors) was in not bringing up a 
column of cavalry, and in completing 
* the rout; which, by his own account, 
had commenced through the whole Ame- 
c rican infantry.” Rr 

Two ſeparate times Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton ſent for the cavalry to advance; 
but, regardleſs of his orders, and their own 
honour, they went off the field without en- 
gaging. Be this known to the world — 


Their moſt ſanguine friends can never 


ſpeak one word in behalf of their conduct 
on that day. They did not advance. But, 
gentlemen, why is Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
ton to be condemned for their miſconduct ? 
This accuſation of the Stricturiſt's, is the 


heighth of injuſtice and malevolence. If 


they 
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they were determined not to advance, how 
could he compel them to do it? It is well 
dun, that in perſonal gallantry, Tarleton 
ſhewed them a moſt brilliant example on 
that occaſion. He ſtood almoſt alone, be- 
tween his flying troops and the enemy, 
with hopes either of rallying: his own mefr, 
or not ſurviving their diſgrace. Exertions 

were uſed, and moſt vigourous ones, to en- 
force obedience to the orders, of the gallant 


commander: ſome officers went ſo far as to 


cut down ſeveral of their men, in order to 
was moſt aſtoniſſing; for they certainly had 


ſerved welk and with diſtinction, before that 
day: they had often * when expofed 


to a heavy fire. 

1 need not be diffident in giving my 
opinion of the diſpoſition . Tarleton made 
of his troops that day, when it is ſanction- 
ed by the opinion of fo diſtinguiſhed an 
val. | officer 


. 
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officer as Earl Cornwallis. Vide extract 
from Earl Cornwallis's letter to Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton, Strictures, page 105, and 
in Tarleton's Hiſtory, page 252, your 
« diſpoſition was une xceptionable.” 7 
But ſetting aſide the noble Earl's opinion 


for a moment only, I will alk any man, 
who claims a ſhare of military knowledge, 


if it were poſſible for any officer to have 


drawn up his forces in a more military 
and advantageous order? He was oppoſed 
to a numerous enemy, in an open pine- 
barren, with no natural ſtrength to pro- 
tect his flanks; the militia and back- 
woods - men) from their looſe. manner of 
fighting, were in a ſituation to out flank 
him—His force conſiſted of the light and 
legion infantry, . the 7th regiment, the 71ſt, 
and a body of near three  bundred horſe. 
The light infantry, legion infantry, and 
7th regument, were drawn up in front, 
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with a ſquadron of cavalry to protect each 
flank a moſt military ſubſtitute to ſupply - 
the want of a natural defence. The 71ſt 
regiment, and the remainder of the cavalry, 


were in reſerve. I will boldly aſſert, that 


it was not poſſible to diſpoſe of his Ry 


more judiciouſly. 
The means Tarleton uſed to bring the 


enemy to action, would do honour to any 
officer. The unwearied attention and per- 

| ſeverance he ſhewed to oblige them to fight, 
muſt ever do him credit; and even defies 
' the rancour and malevolence of Roderick 


McKenzie, who in this point is forced to 
admit his merit. 

- *Farl Cornwallis pays the higheſt tribute 
of praiſe to Tarleton, for his vigourous ex- 
ertions in compelling the enemy to halt 
and engage. Vide extract from Earl Corn- 


wallis's letter to Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
ton, Strictures, page 105. © The means 
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« you wed to bring the enemy to action 
« were able and maſterly, and. will ever 
“ do you honour.” 

Your account of the action at Cow Pens, 
was, confeſſedly written with an intent to 
vindicate the conduct of the troops, and 
to impute the whole blame and misfortune 
of that day to ſeveral errors in judgment 
committed by Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton; 
yet in your own account of that buſineſs, 


you furniſh proofs againſt yourſelf; as for 


inſtance, vide page 100 :>=* The advance 


« of the Britiſh fell back, and communi- 


« cated a panick to others, which ſoon be 
« came general.” Is not this paſſage, in 


plain Engliſh, as follows:=* The advance 
« of the Britiſh fled, and were ſoon accom- 


« panied by the reſt of the line, who fled 


« likewiſe, but never rallied?” To conſtrue 


this as good behaviour in the troops, I find 
a very difficult taſk; but your opinion 
Q and 
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Your own account allows ak, * the 
Britiſh had ende guined the victory, but 
did not chuſe to keep it —you u, n 
thut che enemy fled in ull quarters. 'Vide 
Strictures, puge 98. The Continental 
« d back-weods men gave ground, and 
che Britifh ruſhed fer wart. Strictures, 
page 99, They (che cavalry) food aloof, 


« Mithout 'avalling themſelves of dhe ffaireſt 


opportunity of reaping che luurels Which 
« ay before chem: the infantry were not 
ri a condition to overtake the fugitives.” 
Again, in Strictures, page 99, General 
Morgan ordered Colonel Wafhington, 
* with his eee eee 
<-ant to check the purſuit.“ 

In pages 98 and 99 of your Strictures, 
you acknowledge the Americans were beat- 
en, and flying, but rallied; and, in page 
100, you 


( ns ) 


100, you allow © The Britiſh, in their turn, 
* fled, but never rallied. 
J muſt confels, I cannot myſelf find out 


you have confuted Earl Cornwallis's opinion 
of the conduct of the troops, and Tarleton; 
and therefore, until you give me very 
different arguments to bring me over 
to your opinion, I ſhall adopt the noble 
Earts, You meant well, ſir; but a 
bad advocate . employed in a caufe, does 
more harm than good, That is exactly 
your caſe; for your own deſcription of the 
action, intentionally meant to vindicate, 
condemns the very cauſe you wiſh to de- 
You inform us, that your account of the 
action has been ſubmitted to the judgment 
of ſeveral reſpectable officers who were 
in this action, and that it has met with 
their entire approbation. I hope I ſhall 
22 not 


where, in your defcription of this action, 


" þ 
4 
| 
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u 


not incur the diſpleaſure of thole officers, 
when, with the moſt perfect reſpect, I in- 
form them, they have ſanctioned an ac- 
count, replete with erroneous ſtatements 

of facts“, and glaring abſurdities\. 
Alfter all you have written—after various 
quotations from different authors—after 
having charged Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
8 ton with four particular errors in judg- 
ment—you cannot deny this plain fact: 
= The Americans, both militia and Conti- 
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- - * Surely it muſt be allowed moſt erroneous to ſtate, 
that the 71ſt were a mile in the rear, when they were 
not three hundred yards; and that the reſerve were en- 
tangled in the bruſh-wood with which Thickelle Creek 
abounds, when the action was fought very near two 
miles from the Creek, on an open pine-barren, and not 
one ſingle buſh on the field of battle. | 

S8 Surely no perſon, after a moment's reflection, can 
ſuppoſe. that a connonade could have been kept up long 
enough to bring Earl Cornwallis, with the army, to that 
ſpot, from which he was thirty miles diſtant ; nor can 

any man ſupport ſo unimilitary : an idea, as poſing officers 


in action. | 
nentals, 


( 

nentals, fled, but rallied, and renewed the 
engagement ; when the Britiſh, in their 
turn, fled, but never rallied. It is certain, 
the Britiſh had once gained the victory, 
but did not keep it : your own, and every 
other account, agree in this point, 

In two inſtances you reprobate Doctor 
 Ramſay's conduct, and reproach him with 
the baſeneſs of charging the brother of an 
Engliſh Duke with a deſire to receive a a 

commiſſion from Congrels, and juſtly ſtig- 
matize him for his arrogance in daring to 
cenſure the honourable and diſtinguiſhed 
character of a Montcrief ; but. yet you are 
happy in quoting every paſſage from that 
notorious author, that you imagine may 
tend to degrade Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
ton, or detract from his military fame. 1 
have honourably related, according to the 
heſt information I have been able to ob- 
tain, the various conduct of the different 


Corps ; 


( us ) 
corps ; and having juſtly cenſured thoſe 
who: deferve cenſure, I cannot, fir, permit 
the regiment to which you belonged to, 
(the 7iſt), to retreat unnoticed. I truſt, 
the army, to whom 1 addreſs my difeourſe, 
will allow them an equal ſhare with the 
reſt of the line, both in the merits and 
demerits of that day ; though you wiſh ta 
make the world believe, by your deſcrip- 
tion of that unfortunate affair, that they 
had no ſhare in the action until all the 
other infantry were totally beaten. I tell 
the world poſitively, fir, they were engag+ 
ed (vide page 104) ; and although the ut- 
moſt exertions were uſed by their officers, 
they, with thereft of the line, fled. Though 
I know full well the Highlanders are a 
gallant" and bold race, pleaſe, fir, to recol- 
ect, ih are * Fe 
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STRICTURES, PAGE 89 AND 90. 


„ To examine whether proper uſe was : 


made of the advantages which occurred 
« on the morning of the 17th of January, 
both before and during the action; and, 
to trace to its very ſource, a fountain that 
« overflowed with blood, and ſwept along 
« its torrent deſtruction to the imefeſt of 
« Great Britain.” EY 
Here indeed you riſe into horror 
« Fountains overflowing with blood! dęſtrur- 


tion! bloody torrents l. 'Ghofts, bobgoblins, 


demons, Tartarus, I imagine follow! 1 
was terrified, and hut the book! Had 
I been aware that I ſhould meet with ſuch 
a bloody deſcription of the fate we poor 
ſoldiers are doomed to ſuffer, I ſhould have 
been afraid to open it, | 


— 
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| STRICTURES, PAGE 107. 
f to be diſintereſted is neceſſity to 
the inveſtigation of truth, I come ſo far | 
<. qualified for this taſk. Unconnected 
« with. party, devoid of ſpleen, and too 


* unimportant to be affected by general 
< reflections on collective bodies of military 


* men—candour and impartiality may be 


« allowed me.” ; 


I cite this paſſage neither to laugh at it, 
nor- treat it ſeriouſly lt carries its anſwer 


with it. Thoſe who have read the preced 
ing part of your Strictures, may poſſibly 
conceive, that intenſe application may have 
diſtracted your mind, and affected your 
underſtanding. After cramming one hun- 
dred sand ſeven pages with abuſe, malevo- 


| _ and ſcurrility, can you, in your ſober 


es, expect us to believe that your pen 
is — by candour and impartiality ? 


and 


Gun) 
and that you are uninfluenced by intereſt, 
party, or ſpleen. Such an inſult upon the 
common ſenſe of the world would be too 
grols, 


 STRICTURES, PAGE 136, 


He (Ramſay) has engaged my 4 
* for having done no more than juſtice 
« to Ferguſon, and no leſs than juſ- 
« tice to Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton.--- 
* His ſentiments of the former are already 
« in your poſſeſſion; and with reſpe& to 
the latter read, and judge.” 
Whenever your favourite author (Ram- 
ſay) makes an attack: upon any. officer in 
the Britiſh army, excepting Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton, you immediately repro- 
bate him, and lament that «+ you are com- 
« pelled to deplore fuch a mixture of alloy, 
« with his ſhining abilities.” Page 196.) 
But whenever you can find any paſſage in 
R this 


/ 


. 122 ) 


this author tending to detract from Lieu- 
tenant. Colonel Tarleton's character as an 
officer, you adopt it with avidity, and give 
| it all the aid of your own candid remarks. 

Let us examine whether it be true, that 
the following paſlage, which you have 
tranſcribed m triumph from your con- 
genial hiſtorian, « does no leſs than juſtice 
0 to Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton.” 

Bs Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton had hi- 
« therto-acquireg diſtin guiſted reputation ; 
© but he was greatly indebted for his mi- 
&« litary fame to good fortune and accident. 
« In all his previous engagements he ei- 
« ther had the advantage of ſurpriſing an 

incautious enemy — of attacking them 
«©; when panic-ſtruck after recent defeats--- 
% or of being oppoſed to undiſciplined mi- 
« litia. He had gathered no laurels by 
« hard fighting againſt an equal force; - 
« { iy repulſe on this non (Cow Pens) 
« did 


( 128 ) 

„did more eſſential injury to the Britiſh 
© intereſt, than was compenſated by all 
„ his victories. Tarleton's defeat was the 
« firſt link in a grand chain of cauſes, 
„ which finally drew down ruin, both in 
North and South Carolina on the Royal 
36 in tereſt. 20 ; K $M 
out of the mouth of your own witneſs, 
I will judge both you and him ! This un- 
happy quotation contains the antidote to 
its own venom, and eſtabliſhes the military 
fame which it profeſſes to depreciate, If 
you had conſulted Lloyd (vide page 143 of 
his work) inſtead of Ramfay, you would 
have learned that victory is the reſult of 
action. No army conquers merely by refiſt- 
« ing: you may repel an enemy; but victory is 
« the reſult of action. 

You having ſtudied in a different ſchool, 
may naturally condemn - Tarleton for the 
enterprize and perſeverance which enabled 
| R 2 him 


þ 
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him to ſurprize his enemy; for the celerity 
ol his marches; for his inſtant deciſion; for 
that quickneſs, that rapidity of attack, 
which prevents an enemy from forming, 
and iy/ures victory with inferior force; for 
every quality, in ſhort, and for all the talents 
which conſtitute the very excellence and per- 
fection of a partixan. Upon your principles, 
it muſt be admitted, that the attack on the 
the American eavalry at Lenoo's Ferry was 
extremely unmilitary. Neither was it civil 
to force Colonels Waſhington and Lee to 
ſave their lives by ſwimming the Santee ri- 
ver with their dinner in their mouths. It 
would certainly have been more polite in 
Tarleton to have offered them a boat. Had 
this affair happened in the winter ſeaſon, 
it certainly would have been a moſt inhu- 
man action; but the warmneſs of the 

weather in ſome meaſure palliated the in- 

civility, The defeat of Sumpter, near Cam- 
| den, 


( 123 ) 
den, was ſtill more horrible ! It was a 
barbarous and inhuman murder! Some 
of thoſe. poor devils were killed (with their 
ſpoons in their mouths, eating omminey,). 
before. ever they could ſtand to their arms. 
There can be no excuſe pleaded for ſuch 
an act of cruelty. Beſides, where was the 
bravery. of ſurprizing and attacking that 


General ſo ſuddenly as not to give him 


time to put his coat on * ? " 
But now, Sir, to be more ſerious ;---your 
favourite author (Ramſay) is as incorrect 


* An officer well known in India ſent to Tippoe Saib, 
when at the head of one hundred thouſand troops, re- 
quiring him to meet him (honourably) with one hundred 
men on each fide, Tippoo, on receiving the challenge, 
faid to a colonel in the Imperial ſervice, who happened 
to be in his camp; What would your maſter ſay 
« to this?” The German officer, who probably pof- 


%% 


ſeſſed ſome of Tarleton's unmilitary ideas, perceived that 


Tippoo did not expect an anſwer. The magnanimity 


of Ramſay, Roderick M<Kenzie, and Dr. Brown, would 


| doubtleſs have exhorted him to accept the challenge. | 
| in 
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in his deſcription of Lieutenant Colonel 
Tarleton's ſucceſſes, as you are malevolent. 
Be pleaſed, Sir, to recollect the defeat of 


Colonel Beaufort, with a choſen body of Con- 
tinentals, ſhortly after the ſurrender of 


Charleſtown: Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton 


ſent an officer to Colonel Beaufort, when 
he found he had approached him ſo cloſe, 


that an action could not be avoided; 


to inform him, that if he choſe to ſur- 
render his corps as priſoners of war, they 


| ſhould receive the ſame terms as their ſellow 


ſoldiers that were captured in Charleſ- 


town. This Colonel Beaufort poſitively re- 


fuſed ; halted; and formed his troops for 


Action. Tarleton advanced, attacked the 


Americans, Killed go on the ſpot; and every 


other individual of his whole corps was ei- 


ther wounded or taken priſoners, excepti ng 


the. commanding officer and about ſeven- 


. men, who mounted them 


ſelves 


Cu) 
ſelves on the waggon horſes and eſcaped by 
flight. Surely, Sir, this cannot be con- 
ſtrued a ſurprize or ſudden attack, for Co- 
lonel Beaufort had above an hour's notice 


to form his troops and prepare for battle. 


The numbers on each fide were nearly 
equal, but rather in favour of * ** 


xicans. 


Vour Saure author Bambay). 10 


harped very much on the defeats of Fergu- 


ſon and Tarleton, at King's Mountain and 


Cow Pens; and attributes greatly the de- 


ſtruction of the Britiſh intereſt in the ſou- 


thern parts of America, to theſe events. Al- 
though the actions of King's Mountain, and 
Cow Pens, were ſeverely felt at that inſtant of 
time, they were only partial misfortunes. I 
will be ſo bo!d as to aſſert, that theſe misfor- 
tunes did not in any degree contribute to the 
loſs of America, nor could many ſuch mis- 
fortunes have produced that calamity. Our 

rum 


wt 
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ruin was completed by permitting a ſupe- 
rior French” fleet to ride triumphant on the 
American ſeas the autumn of 178 1. That; 
and that only, ruined our cauſe in Ame- 
rica, and diſgracefully put an end to the 
var There the nail was clinched. 

Wherever an opening is to be found for 


detraction, or reflections on Lieut. Col. Tarle- 


ton as an officer, Roderick McKenzie is 
ſure to eome forward, but as cautiouſly 


does he avoid touching on particular events 


to which the moſt envenomed pen muſt 
render a tribute of praiſe: as for inſtance, 
the action of Monk's-Corner ; Lenor's-Ferry ; © 
Colonel Beauford's defeat in the upper parts 
of Carolina; and Sumpter”s defeat near Camden. 
Not one ſingle comment has this candid Strio- 


15 turiſt made on either of theſe actions: 


though in Page 107 of his Strictures, he 


declares! himſelf ſo” diſintereſted, candid and 
devoid of ſpleen ; and impartial. You, Gen- 
417 tlemen 


( "mn 


e of the Army, are well acquainted | 
with their merits ; ſo is Roderick Mken- 
zie; but he cautiouſly avoids ſaying one ſin- 
gle word on any of thoſe gallant, conſpi- 
*  cuous, and deciſive actions, knowing they 
tend ſo much to the credit of Tarleton 
and his corps. But ſtill our Sticturiſt al- 
ſures us that he is impartial, candid, and 
devoid of ſpleen. I am not one of thoſe 
credulous mortals who put faith- in ſuch 
profeſſions of candour and impartiality. I 
would as ſoon believe that the Begyms of 
Oude were coming from India to appear in 
behalf of their much AN friend, Mr. 
— 1 | | 


N E Stricturiſt is armed at all points 
= againſt Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton ; 
he repfoaches him with a deſire of ap- 
| pearing as great in the cabinet as in the field. 
Vet ſurely he need not be jealous of 
Tarleton's literary merit, after having him- 
ſelf diſplayed ſuch extenſive knowledge 
and talents which he muſt have acquir- 
ed from an intimacy with ſo many ce- 

lebrated authors, one of whom he gives us 

a quotation from, almoſt in every page of his 
Strictures. His memory muſt have been 
very retentive, as we cannot imagine him 
4 to be ſo wanting in truth, merely to have 
made a pompous diſplay of their names at 
"JO band, and never to have peruſed them. | 
1 cannot 


* 
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6 
1 cannot but remind him (at parting) of 
his moſt elaborate ſtudies, and bring them 0 
all conciſe] y to view, with his own words 85 
and quotations. And a very pretty little 
library he brings before us. 

Strictures, page 4; The diſcriminating 
talents of a Hume, a Sewart, or a Gibbon, 
| which are ſatellites of true genius.—Page 
7; Goodall, Tytler, Stewart, and Whitaker; 
writers of honor, diſcernment, and veracity, 
who penetrated the thick cloud of miſrepre- 
ſentation, and placed that much injured 
Princeſs (Mary Queen of Scots) in the ge- 
nuine light.—Page 11 : He profeſſes him- . 

ſelf well acquainted with the deep deſcern- 
ment of a Machiayel.—-Page 21 and 22; He 
ſings the praiſes of a Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle ; the immortal Wolfe at the Hei ighths , 
of Abraham ; the Corſican Cheif, Paoli, and 
his hiſtorian Boſwell, —I beg 1 I had 
like to have forgot the Pariſh Prieſts of Cor- 
S 2 | ſica, | 


5 nelli— Page 1233 he produces Tacitus and 


8 mote ſettlements of the Indians. Page 143, 
Muller's Elements of Fortication, are 


3 | 9 
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| be- bag 27; He ſeems well informed 
of the Hiſtory of Candia and Rhodes. —Page 


98; he laments with the celebrated Ganga- 


Livy.—Page 15 ; by his introducing the 
taliſman of a necromancer, we may with 
propriety ſuppole that he may poſſeſs ſome 
ſkill in the black. art, and be a greater 
conjurer in that ſcience than in the art of 


war. —Page 142 ; Keewee and Cherokee, 


brought in evidence to his {kill as an engi- 


Ps 5 25 neer . — Page 247 ; Kokenſco proves alſo, 
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bodies. As in page 125, he is oſtentatious 


that he has ſome curſory connection with 


Poland; nor can he be wanting in philoſo- 
phy, mathematics, or aſtronomy ; and the 
fituation both of the heavenly and earthly 


>. Tas 
of his knowledge of a certain author de- 
ſcription of the world, 11 


. * 


« He now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe, leaning, 
6 Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 


| He here happily mixes the dulce with the 
utile. He ſhews a pretty taſte for poetry; 
though it muſt be confeſſed that he is not 
equally fortunate in the application of 
theſe verſes ; which his readers, I believe, 
| will think; might have been more proper- 
ly addreſſed to his own INE 1 
to Tarleton's. rü, | 
Nor ſhall Ramſay, the Annual Regiſter, 
or the Scots Magazine, paſs unnoticed in 
the catalogue of his ſtudies ; but as they do 
not carry with them. ſuch fine pompous 
names, 1 thought fit to place them laſt. 


Was I to make known my own exten- : 


ſive knowledge of the celebrated hiſtories 


of * the Giant-Killer, and the mighty 
Tom 


: 
Y| 


* 
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Tom Thumb, -who was ſwallowed * by a 
cow, the world oertainly would not render 
me the ſame tribute of praiſe on the im- 
pProvement of my mind, as they muſt to 
him for ſuch. ſuperior ſtudies. But in my 
 hittnble opinion, the one would be full as 
 apptopos to the American war as the otber. 
e e learned young man ! a ſecond 

„Daniel What a fund of knowledge 
e eta up in his capacious mind ! 


I beg leave to oompliment him on the ſe- 
ret happineſs andl ſatisfaction he muſt en- 
9 joy from ſuch extenſive, profitable, and ela- 

| borate ſtudies; and at the fame time, con- 
dole uith myſelf, and avow my own inabi · 
15 lity-and- idleneſs ; for, by heavens, I never 


read one fiftieth part, during my whole life, 
of ſuch edifying productions. 

But although our Stricturiſt has iy 
proved his application and extenſive knov/- 
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ledge as an hiſtorian, a philoſopher, a poet, 


(135 ” 
and a necromancer ; which muſt tend 
ever great! y to his advantage. Permit me, 


Gentlemen of the Army, to aſk you what | 


have Hume, Gibbon, Stewart, Goodall, 
Tytler, Whitaker, Machiavel, Lemonidas, 
Wolfe, Ganganelli, Mary Queen of Scots, 
- Boſwell, Paoli, and Pariſh Prieſts) to do 
with the American war, or T arleton s con- 
duct as an officer 
It grieves me much . ae I find a 
| ſoldier diſgrace his pen with indelicate 
abuſe and. vulgar wit ; throughout our 
« Stricturiſt” '$ whole book, he is expoſed: to 
the reproach of groſs perſonality againſt 
Colonel Tarleton ; in one part he has no 
ſerupled to compare him to a butterfly 
vide Strictures, page 7. He (Tarleton) 
appears to ſubſtitute a e expe- 
„ rience, ſo limited as ſcarcely to exceed 
the duration of a butterfly 's exiſtence.” 
And, with the addition of the following 


elegant 
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BR 425 Aegant note, <« Natural hiſtorians relate, 
A „ that this inſect is; in the firſt period of its 
1 ©. exiſtence, a crawling grub; in the ſe- 


e ©'cond, a fluttering uſeleſs ; that 
e in tde third it dies.. 


= | 3 I furely may, in return, be allowed to 
J TON preſent him with the opinion' of a Huron 

4 on ſuch productions, when confined in the 

| - - Baſtile with Gordon the Janſaniſt, who 
2e1iees Him ſeveral” books to read, during 
1 \. _ _ their confinement the ſtory is Voltaire's 8, 
Jo and none of mine;—(vide the Sincere Hu- 
05 as tranſlated from Voltaire.) The 
good man had ſome little books of cri- 

1 ticiſtmi, ſome of thoſe periodical pamphlets 
 * wherein men, incapable of producing any 
thing themſelves, blacken the produc- 
uns of others; where a Viſe inſults a 
, . 8 ee and a Fardit a Fenelon. The 
Huron ran over ſome of them. . 
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::*. eompare-them, to certain. grata, that 
Page their Sv in the poſterjors/ of the 
« fineſt horſes,” which do nut, n 
prevent their nung. 
The two philoſophers en . * 
caſt their eyes upon theſe excrements df 
literature. 
For the great pains our Stricturiſt has 
taken to ridicule and abuſe Colonel Tarle- 
ton, he really deſerves. ſome reward. If 
he ſhould emigrate from hence to the Eaſt, 
I think a contract for opiu m and ele- 
phants would not over reward the labours 
of his pen; but ſhould thoſe torrid regions 
Tha not be congenial to his conſtitution, what 
think you of his being made Purveyor 
to the Lions in the Tower * ? It -is a 
good thing where he may be able to ſerve 


This place is worth £1000 per annum, and in the 
gift of the Conſtable of the Tower (Earl Cornwallis.) 
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1 188 J 
His Friend Dr. Brown *, by appointing tim 
ſuch a ſhameleſs deſtructor of public or pri- 
vate fame, who ſhould be baniſhed the ſoci- 


ety of all human beings, and deſtined to 


hoe with ſavage beaſts, = 
| * Although Dr. Brown died ſome time this winter, 1 


have not deviated from the old adage De mortuis ai 
« niſi bonum.“ 3 


part printed laſt July. 
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